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Questions 


How often can you use your city correspondent? 
Can dealers create new loan business for you? 
How can you have perpetual stockroom control? 


What makes chattel mortgage 
Will 


— 


loans good? 5 
employees help you find new business? 
Are amortized personal loans profitable? 
If a passbook is lost—what then? 8 


What makes a successful dealer? 


Why should hospitals borrow? 
How much does noise 


cost? 


All these questions are 
answered in this issue 


MAY 1939 


A RAND MSNALLY PUBLICATION 


4 PROFIT OPPORTUNITY 


Or a man of Your acquaintance 


N AN INDUSTRY noted for the 
extent and character of help 
supplied to dealers, no single com- 
pany has gone further than Hudson 
to increase profit margins, protect 


territories and liberalize policies. 


This fact, coupled with the ever- 
growing popularity of Hudson cars, 


means that, in territories where 


dealerships are now available, Hud- 
son can offer one of the soundest 
and most promising retail oppor- 


tunities that can be found today. 


If you know of a man or men with 
sound general business experience 
(not necessarily automotive) and a 
reasonable amount of capital plus 
good reputation, you may be doing 


These Good Things Can Be Said Only About Hudson 
In Every Popular Price Class, Even the Lowest, Hudson Gives You: 


AMAZING ECONOMY of gasoline and oil. Owners 
report greater economy than in any other car they ever 
owned. Top horsepower per pound of car weight, too— 
and smoothest power. 


MORE ROOM all around, for both passengers and 
luggage—full 3-passenger comfort in every seat, even 
in the lowest priced Hudsons. 


WORLD’S SAFEST STOPPING with Patented 
Double-Safe Hydraulics—finest Bendix Hydraulics with 
mechanical emergency brake working automatically 
from the same foot pedal. Easiest acting hand brake 
for parking. 


EXTRA PROTECTION with Auto- Poise Control 


(patent applied for)—helps keep wheels straight even 
when a tire blows. No other car has anything like it. 


UNMATCHED COMFORT with seat cushions of 
Airfoam—a revolutionary new material of wonderful 
softness. Standard in many models; available in all. 


EASIER SHIFTING with new mechanical Handy 
Shift at the steering wheel; front floor clear of gear and 
brake levers. Standard in all passenger models. 


ADDED SAFETY with new Dash-Locking Safety 
Hood—wind can’t blow it open; and when your car is 
locked nobody can raise the hood. 


Weather-Master Fresh Air and Heat Control available 
in all models at slight extra cost. 


in toa HUDSON 


both him and. us a favor by letting 
us know about him. 


A letter addressed to W. R. Tracy; 
Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Hudson Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, will be treated in strict con- 
fidence .. . and may be the means 
of adding a successful automobile 
dealer to your bank’s customers. 


Car shown is New Hudson Six Touring Sedan, $854* 


TWO NEW HUDSONS 


AT NEW LOW PRICES 
SMavling Among 
AMERICA'S LOWEST 


O90 


*delivered in Detroit, equipped to drive; 
including Federal taxes, not including state 
and local taxes, if any. Low time payment 
terms, with’ new Hudson-C. L T. Plan. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
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ou and your fellow bankers used to have 
Y this billion. But you don’t any more. You’ve 
loaned it—through the Personal Loan De- 


partment, through F. H. A. loans, through auto and equipment loans. You've got 
to get your billion back. 


And now—to your billion dollar business— comes the newest, surest, simplest, 
most widely applicable plan of controlling spaced collections that has ever been 
devised. The Kardex “Kolectrol” system is being used for ledgers of 50 accounts 


and 50,000. 
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You instantly spot delinquents under this plan. You are provided with the world’s 
most economical means of follow-up. And along with lowered collection costs comes 
marked speeding up of your rate of turning capital. 


The new 4l-page Management Controller will give you all the facts of Kardex 
**Kolectrol.” It will bring you complete details of the savings already found by 
other banks. The coupon will bring it to your desk. Mail the coupon today. There’s 
no obligation. 


orld of Tomorrow f/ 


LOOK For THIS SIGN 
K..it s from 
Remington Rand 


REMINGTON RAND INC., DEPT. BM-539, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Please send me absolutely 
free and without obligation 
full details about how KAR- 
DEX KOLECTROL will 34%* 
amazingly cut loan depart- 

ment operating costs, virtu- Street & No. 
ally eliminate charge-offs and 

bring payments in when due. i ee ee Ot ee ee ee eae 


NAME. 














Remington Rand Inc. teccics viernes: 





".. You can tell the 


difference at a glance’ 


As your lithographer or printer will advertising value of the Bank's checks. 
explain, La Monte Safety Paper with The advantages of individualized, 
your Bank's “Trademark” incorporated safe checks are so obvious that thou- 
in the paper itself, will add substan- sands of leading banksand corporations 
tially to the protection, prestige and have their own La Monte Safety Paper. 


La Monte Safety Papers are specified by leading business institutions 
from coast to coast, including more than 75% of the nation’s largest banks. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 
Nutley .... New Jersey 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, March 31, 1939 


RESOURCES 

CasH aND DuE From Banks ...... . . . « « « $1,229,178,285.66 
Butiion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT . . . 2... we ee 15,861,281.62 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

GUARANTEED. . . Bi a ss om OS. Oe 650,330,278.23 
STATE AND MunicIPAL Snow a re 136,986,729.47 
StocK OF FEDERAL Reserve BANK .......... 6,016,200.00 
OrHER SECURITIES. . . a Sth ya ae a 159,629,030.42 
Loans, DiscounTs AND Ricanna* yon ANCES. . 1. « w 4% 608 609,357.21 
eT ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 34,177,962.73 
a re 6,785,838.47 
MortGaGEs . . . ya oe a ee ee we SO ES 10,629 433.27 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE ‘fi SAMUEATY 0 5 kw ce 8 OS ES 21,742,149.91 
a a 8,324,829.46 

$2,888 ,271,376.45 
LIABILITIES - 

CapiTaL Funps: 

CapiraL Stock . . .. . . . . . « $100,270,000.00 

SuRPLUS .. eo © + 0 te ee eee 

UNDIVIDED —_— e: 8, Wh oe, ow 33,266,151.32 

$ 233,806,151.32 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES. . . .. . , és ds 16,104,748 .04 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . « 6 6 «© © « 2,279,790.34 
Deposits . . . a ae a en a ee li) 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . me oe 22,826,549.23 
LiaBiLity AS ENDORSER ON Agarrances- AND » Foasion BILLs . 6,837,144.02 
Te ee ee eee eee 11,980,053.43 


United States Government and other securities carried at $104,290,874.83 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“We Use Our City Correspondent Banks” 


Say The Officers Of A Michigan Bank 


HEN the Editor recently 

spent part of a day with the 

officers of a bank in Southern 
Michigan and made the statement 
that he knew of many small banks 
which seldom ask for help from 
their city correspondents, these 
officers were astonished. 

“It has been a habit in our bank 
to ask for information and help 
whenever any situation arises in 
which we do not have the necessary 
facts readily available.” said the 
cashier. “Our correspondents have 
been so willing to provide every 
service we ask for, we have assumed 
that perhaps all other bankers did 
the same as we. 

“It is our opinion, because of our 
own experience, that any banker 
who does not use his city corres- 
pondents constantly is depriving 
himself of benefits which he should 
have. Certainly, there is no reason 
for not asking the city corres- 
pondents for whatever services are 


needed. Never yet have we been 
refused. Our requests have always 
resulted in the exact help that we 
needed. 

“When I try to list the various 
services that we have been given 
unsparingly, I find it difficult to 
make a complete list—because it 
just seems to me that almost every 
feature of our activity is benefited 
in one way or another, from time 
to time, by our city contacts. There 
are some experiences that stand out, 
however, as being rather spectac- 
ular, and perhaps they will serve as 
illustrations, and the telling of 
them may inspire other bankers to 
not hesitate to ask the city bank 
for help. 

“While our city correspondents 
never attempt to give us definite 
advice regarding our securities, we 
do make use of their officers’ ex- 
periences and information con- 
stantly. Usually, the city officer 
explains what his bank’s policy is 


"Tt is just as though 
our bank employed 
a force of expert 


officers” 


This is, in effect, the most valuable 
benefit of a city correspondent to the 
country bank. Whether the problem be 
one of public relations, credits, equip- 
ment and supplies, or investments—or 
any one of a dozen other specific sub- 
jects—the city bank has a staff officer 
who has devoted years to the study 


of that particular problem. 


with respect to the question we ask. 
It is up to us, then, to decide 
whether or not such a policy will 
be better than the one we follow. 
In either case, it is certainly mighty 
helpful to us to know what the city 
bank’s policy is, because we know 
that it is based upon much more 
experience than we have. . 

“We sit here at our desks and 
change our thoughts many times a 
day from securities to local loans, 
to trusts, to deposit accounts, to 
savings, to public relations, to ad- 
vertising, to customers’ credit prob- 
lems, and so on. But the city officer 
considers nothing but securities all 
day long, or nothing but loans to 
certain types of industry, or nothing 
but savings, and so on. City officers 
become experts in certain lines: 

“The officer in a city bank, who 
gives his exclusive attention to 
securities, has the bank’s own trans- 
actions in hand, as well as pur- 
chases for trust accounts and assis- 
































Your city correspondent is as close as your telephone or dictating machine 


tance to individual bank customers 
who wish to invest or reinvest a 
part of their funds in bonds. Where- 
as we may have only one case in 
which securities are concerned each 
day, he may have a hundred. 

“T have always believed that no 
officer in a small bank could ever 
become an expert on the security 
market, but that does not mean that 
expert help is not available. We can 
get the best of information in a few 
minutes by telephone. It is just as 
though our bank employed a force 
of expert investment officers.” 

One vice president of the bank 
told of the following experience: 

“It so happens that we have quite 
a few transactions in foreign ex- 
change. We recall, with a great deal 
of appreciation, one experience that 
we had a few years ago when Gre- 
cian drachmas were fluctuating 
rapidly. .One of our customers 
bought 2,000 drachmas to transfer 
to Greece, and we used what we 
thought was the correct quotation 
when making our charge to him. It 
turned out, however, that before our 
advice reached New York, the 
drachma had changed in value, and 
there was actually a potential loss 
to us of $800. However, our New 
York correspondent which han- 
dled the transaction for us, told us 
that it would absorb the loss, if we 
would learn an important lesson 
from the experience. It turned out 
that the quotations they furnished 
us were plainly labeled as appli- 
cable only to amounts under $1,000. 
We were instructed to wire for a 
special quotation on any larger 
amount. We had failed to do this. 

“Needless to say, we have never 
forgotten that lesson, and neither 
have we forgotten the great favor 
our correspondent bank did us in 
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handling the matter without loss to 
our bank.” 

Another vice president told of an- 
other helpful service as follows: 

“We make a good many loans on 
automobiles, and usually we have 
no trouble with them whatever. 
But, we had a case, a short time ago, 
in which a purchaser travelled 
with the car to an eastern state. We 
had no trouble in finding his new 
location but we had no convenient 
way of our own to contact him, ex- 
cept by mail, and our mail requests 
for completing payment on the car 
did not bring results. Finally, we 
asked our New York correspondent 
if it could be of any service to us, 
and before very many hours, the 
man who had skipped with the 
automobile had been contacted and 
a satisfactory arrangement made 
with him. Many bankers might 
hesitate to ask for services of this 
sort, but apparently the officers of 
city banks take great pride in ren- 
dering any kind of service they can.” 

“We find a great many ideas for 
improving operating methods by 
personally visiting our city corre- 
spondent,” explained the cashier, a 
little later in the day. “We also find 
a willingness to lend us the services 
of one of the operating experts, if 
that is necessary to help us install 
a new system. This one service 
alone, we believe, is worth much 
more than the use the city bank gets 
of our balance. 

“It is not always necessary to 
visit the city bank in order to get 
what help we may need. A plain 
statement of our needs in a letter 
always brings prompt reply, and 
usually just as beneficial help as we 
get in person.” 

When the whole subject of corre- 
spondent banking is thought out, it 


Any problem that is not 
easily settled with the infor. 
mation in hand is referred 
to a city correspondent, 
where more experiences 
are on tap because of the 
specialized activities of the 
many city bank officers, 


is easy to understand that the city 
bank ought to be just as much in- 
terested in doing things for its coun- 
try correspondent as_ the local 
officers are interested in doing things 
for important depositors and bor- 
rowers. After all, country bankers 
are important customers for the city 
banks, and recognizing this, they 
ought not hesitate to ask for service 
just as often as they can use it. 


Experienced Men Available 


A group of men in the Middle 
West who formerly held positions in 
which they were paid good salaries, 
but who have, through changes in 
business, been thrown out of work 
have banded themselves together 
for mutual assistance. 


They have organized what is 
called “Men-Over-40-Club”, with 
offices in the Daily News Building, 
in Chicago. Each man donates three 
days a week to the work of the club 
and, in this work, does what he can 
to assist everyone in the organiza- 
tion. The office in the Daily News 
Building has been donated to these 
men, and consequently, there is no 
financing to be done. 


In the list of those available, it is 
perhaps of interest to our readers to 
note that one man has an unusually 
successful record as a Chicago bank 
officer and as a Federal bank ex- 
aminer. He has experience and 
background sufficient to take full 
responsibility for accounting in a 
bank. 


Another one has been connected 
with conservative and prominent 
investment houses over a period of 
years. He is qualified to handle the 
investment portfolio of a bank. He 
has also had extensive experience in 
appraising. 

Another one is a past president of 
the Illinois Bankers Association. He 
has had experience in the home 
loan and refinancing field. He 
opened and instituted the routine 
for 23 Illinois offices of the Home 
Owner’s Loan Corporation. 
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Chattel Mortgage Loans Are Good 


Loans secured by livestock and farm machinery are 


favored by this bank, and losses are rare because an effec- 







BOUT 12% of our loans are 
A secured by chattel mortgages, 
because we have had splendid 
experience with this type of collat- 
eral, and because this gives us an 
added income. 

Safety in the matter, we have 
found, is controlled by the proper 
technique of inspection and collec- 
tion. By inspection, we avoid taking 
a loan from a farmer who is not 
likely to make his payments. We 
also keep in touch with his activities 
by having our inspector on his farm 
at certain intervals. 

As a rule, our borrowers are good 
risks, and it is seldom that we have 
any trouble at all. But we do not 
believe in depending entirely upon 
our faith in the man, for it is a 
bank’s job to keep in constant touch 
with the activities of its borrowers. 

The chief feature of our collection 
method is that we arrange to have 
a part of his income paid direct to 
the bank to amortize the loan. 

The chattels we commonly take 
are dairy cows, horses, and ma- 
chinery. 

Dairy cows are in constant de- 
mand, and have a known cash value. 

We appraise them rather arbitrar- 
ily, however, usually at about $50 
per head. In the same way, horses 
are always salable, but our arbi- 
trary valuation is about $75 a head. 
Of course, if the farmer has cows 
that we do not believe are worth 
as much as the average, we may 
appraise them at a lower price. 

Our bank has one officer whose 
special job is to handle farmers’ 
loans. He actually sees the ani- 
Mals, and passes judgment on them. 
Of course, in looking over the live- 
Stock, he gets a great deal of other 
information about the farmer and 
his operations. Even though he may 
be a former borrower, and well- 
known to the bank, we believe that 


tive technique of inspection ‘and collection ’is followed. 


By J. L. STAUBER 


Cashier, Citizens’ National Bank, Marshfield, Wisconsin 


this inspection is important. 

If a farmer has allowed his live- 
stock to run down badly; if he is 
short of feed; if he has become 
careless in any other way; we should 
know it. On the other hand, if he 
has improved his buildings; if he 
has taken better care of his live- 
stock; if he is on the road to im- 
proved income; we also want to 
know that. 

If a farmer does not have enough 
collateral in his herds, we some- 
times use farm equipment to help 
secure a loan. Here our appraising 
must be very carefully carried out, 
and must be based upon'the current, 
local sales value of the machines. 

Our appraiser has these figures in 
his mind because he attends farm 
sales and takes every opportunity 
to learn about the demand for farm 
equipment, and the prices brought. 

We do not loan 100% on our ap- 
praisal. Usually about 60% of the 





The Technique Of 
Inspection And Collection 
Of Chattel Loans 


1. The chattels are appraised 
by a bank officer who specializes 
in farm loans. 


2. The farm is visited at in- 
tervals and the chattels are 
checked to be sure they are still 
in good condition. 

3. Assignment is taken of part 
of the borrower's milk check— 
25% to 33 1/3% depending on 
the credit rating of the farmer. 


4. The assignment is lodged 
with the milk buyer and a check 
for the bank's share is sent direct 
to the bank. 


appraised value of cattle, 40% of 
the appraised value of horses, and 
20% of the appraised value of ma- 
chinery is the loan limit. In any 
event, we try not to have our loan 
more than 50% of the total ap- 
praised valuation of all collateral. 

It is a very rare thing to go wrong 
on a farm loan when this care is 
taken in inspecting and appraising 
the chattels, and in keeping in touch 
with the farmer himself. 

Our farm loan officer, who makes 
regular trips through the country, 
makes it a point to drop in as often 
as it is convenient at the farms of 
those who have borrowed money 
from the bank. Usually, he visits 
each farm four or five times a year. 


If there is any doubt in his mind as. 


to the situation, he makes a special 
trip to any given farm. 

This inspection includes getting 
a chattel abstract from the county 
officers on which is listed any re- 
corded obligations of our prospec- 
tive borrower. 

Our method of collection is to 
arrange with the local milk buyer 
to render the bank direct a certain 
percentage of the borrower’s income 
from milk. Most of our farmers 
here sell whole milk. This provides 
a regular monthly income, and offers 
us a splendid opportunity for amor- 
tizing the loan. 

Usually we ask 25% of the milk 
check. In some cases, we get 
33 1/3%. The percentage depends 
upon the borrowers’ situation, our 
confidence in him, and his own need 
for money. There is no point in tak- 
ing all of the farmer’s income and 
leaving him nothing for his own 
operations. So, we try to keep in 
touch with his needs, as well as our 
own. This is not so difficult after 
all, when our officer makes frequent 
visits to the community’s farms. 

(Continued on page 314) 
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What To Do About Lost Passhooks 


The importance of having a policy for handling lost passbook 
reports seems to be self-evident, and here is an interesting account 
of how such a policy was developed out of years of experience. 


REQUENTLY depositors neglect 

to bring their savings passbook 

because: 1. Of forgetfulness; 
2. The book is temporarily mis- 
placed; 3. The book is not available 
at the time money is desired. 

Wanting funds, and anticipating 
difficulty because he knows he is not 
complying with the rule, the depos- 
itor offers the old ruse of “needing 
funds at once, but the passbook is 
lost and I will appreciate the cour- 
tesy of a withdrawal without the 
book.” 

The officer, on the evidence pre- 
sented, considers the risk involved 
and the wisdom of retaining the 
good will of the depositor asking the 
exception to the universal require- 
ment. If the depositor is well known, 
asks for a small amount, and is not 
a “repeater” who is_ habitually 
abusing the rule, it may seem a 
good business risk to let him have 
the money. 

Depositors are, of course, con- 
cerned mainly with their own needs, 
and seldom realize that the absence 
of the book may signify one of many 
dangers to the bank. We know, of 
course, that the book may have 
been: 

1. Given as collateral for credit 

obtained elsewhere. 

2. Withheld deliberately with 
the intention of later denying 
withdrawal and producing the 
book as evidence of a differ- 
ing balance. 

. Still in possession of rightful 
owner, but draft is being pre- 
sented with forged signature. 

4. Issued to joint tenants and 


1. All reports of lost passbooks 
are referred to one person who 
understands the bank’s policy 
in the matter. 


2. A depositor is asked, “for his 
own protection” to sign a notifi- 
cation form (or write a letter) 
authorizing the bank to place a 
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By DORCAS CAMPBELL 


Director, Service Departments, 
East River Savings Bank, New York City 


for personal reasons one of 
them wishes to prevent a 
withdrawal of joint funds by 
the other. 

Of course, the thing to do is to set 
up a standard practice on the inevi- 
table “lost passbook” complications. 
It is essential that regulations re- 
main flexible, and that the officers 
and staff be reasonable and tactful, 
though aware of all risks that may 
arise. They must be resourceful, if 
they would protect themselves and 
avoid complaints from the deposi- 
tor. 

The fact that depositors are care- 
less, indifferent, and yet demanding, 
requires us to administer lost pass- 
book notifications under a systematic 
control and a careful follow-up. 

A depositor loses his book—not 
always as a result of his own care- 
lessness—but as a result of theft, 
fire, or accident over which he has 
no control. The realization of loss 
may not occur to him until he needs 
money. When informed by a clerk 
that money cannot be paid on his 
account until certain legal require- 
ments are carried out, he may be 
visibly annoyed and may denounce 
the bank as unreasonable. 

Incontrovertible evidence may be 
presented ... and the clerk must 
maintain his own equilibrium as 
well as convince the depositor that 
the rules were made for dual pro- 


The Lost Passbook Routine 


warning “stop payment jacket” 
on the ledger card. 

3. The book is advertised 
twice in a daily newspaper if the 
balance is over $100. 

4. A tickler card is made to 
come up 14 days later. 


5. If the matter has not been 


tection; not because we want to 
make rules, but because abuses have 
and will arise ad infinitum. 

If an employee is reasonable and 
explicit in his explanation of the 
routine required, the depositor will 
usually acknowledge the justice of 
the arrangement and feel no ill will, 
If the employee is defensive or con- 
scious only that “a rule is a rule,” 
the depositor will only increase his 
feeling of dislike at the regimenta- 
tion of bankers. Depositors have 
been known to close their accounts 
merely because they are required to 
pay to advertise the loss of a book. 

If a depositor reports a lost pass- 
book, he may feel that he has done 
his part and that he can carry on 
any later transaction without fur- 
ther concern. Upon attempting a 
transaction, he may learn for the 
first time, that in addition to his 
notification, he must advertise the 
loss of the book, wait a number of 
weeks, and sign affidavits before a 
withdrawal is permitted. If he is 
merely told that “deposits may al- 
ways be made”—but that he may 
not make a withdrawal, irritation is 
inevitable and often conspicuous. 

To avoid difficulties in special re- 
quests and to effect a smoothness in 
all routines necessary to completing 
a lost passbook transaction, a stand- 
ard practice has evolved in the five 
offices of the East River Savings 
Bank. The entire procedure is under 
the direction of the service depart- 
ment manager who assigns one 
member of the staff to maintain the 
“tickler” and follow-up routines. 
This activity has been centered in 


closed by then, the depositor is 
asked to come into the bank to 
sign an affidavit. 


6. A new book is then issued 
on the strength of the affidavit. 


7. All old records are trans- 
ferred to new ones and the old 
ones filed with the affidavit. 
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this department because of its facil- 
ities and conveniences for the de- 
positor. 

1. Telephone reports may be 
received instantly by the in- 
dividual who will be respon- 
sible for the entire follow-up 
system. 
or 

2. If a report is made in person, 
the depositor is placed at a 
desk where he may— 

a. Sign the notification of 
loss, thus avoiding delay in 
lines at tellers’ windows. 

b. Be advised of the controls 
placed on his account (he 
is frequently upset and 
fearful of forged with- 
drawals if the book was 
stolen.) 

c. Due to research already 
conducted by the service 
department in locating un- 
claimed account owners, 
the department is staffed 
to discover and follow up 
all kinds of negligent de- 
positors. 

When a depositor notifies the bank 
by telephone, he is requested to 
verify his report in writing. When 
told that we have no official way of 
accepting reports until properly 
identified by a comparable signature, 
he will see the reasonableness of 
this request. Meanwhile, he is 
assured by us that his informal 
announcement of loss will be tem- 
porarily recognized. Between the 
time of informal announcement and 
mailing the official notice, the book 
may be found and the bank be 
notified to that effect—or the bank 
may be forgotten. If so, within five 
days, a reminder is addressed to the 
depositor, indicating that the official 
notice has not been received and 
suggesting that, whether or not the 
book has been found, we need 
authority for placing a warning 
jacket on, or removing one from, the 
ledger card. 

If, perchance, someone other than 
the owner of the account has re- 
ported the loss, out of mischievous- 
ness or for some intended foul play, 
the bank has protected itself by 
advising the lawful owner of the 
original notice. 

If the depositor fails to heed this 
request, other reminders go to him, 
until the matter is settled. Not only 
do we wish our ledger records to be 
clear of any hindrance to the future 
use of the account, but we want the 
depositor to realize that we have his 
interest at heart. Follow-up work 
is essential, primarily because— 
(Continued on page 294) 
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LOST PASS BOOK AFFIDAVIT 


STATE OF NEW YORK, " 
CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 
Tohn Doe 
vs bs at present residing at 
200 Brosdway, New York City 
being duly sworn, says, that on or about the ist day of March 1937, he opened 


an account in the EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK, doing business in the City of New York. 





That at the time he opened said account he received a Bank Book, in which book the 
amounts deposited and the amounts drawn out by deponent were duly entered. 





And the deponent further say$ that there is now justly due and owing unto 
from the said Bank, the sum of Two hundred dollars 2.00.) 





And the deponent further say$ that the said bank book has been either lost, stolen, or mis- 
laid; and the deponent hag made diligent search and inquiry, and hag advertised the loss of said 
book in the AW. ¥% Journal American 


and hag been unable to recover or find the same, and that a copy of said advertisement is hereunto 
annexed 


And that he W@S__ before and at the time the said Bank Book No. OQQOQOQ/ was 
so lost, stolen, or mislaid, the lawful owner thereof, and that he /$ now the lawful 
owner of, and justly entitled to all sums of money now standing to his credit on the 
Books of the said Bank. That deponent has notin any way or manner parted with the said Bank 
Book (except as above stated), or with the sum or sums of money or any part thereof, now standing 
to his credit on the Books of the said Bank, and ha$ not authorized or empowered any per P 
son or persons, corporation or association, to draw or receive said sum or sums of money or any part 
thereof. 















And further deponent say$ not 


OCCUPATION. Clerk _—— a 
Subscribed and sworn this BIRTHPLAC! New York Eel 
an 19 DATE OF BIRTH_ duly 2, 1909 —-- 

motuen’s maipen Name_Mary Smith 
FATHER’S wane _\Velliom ; ee 
wires maiven Name_Alice Moore 


HUSBAND'S NAME _ 











before me 






A/c No. 0000021 Follow up Mar. 28, 1938 






Mr. John Doe 
200 Broadway, N.Y 


STOP NOTICE JACKET ON LEDGER CARD 


DATE _ ae ~ DATE 


Acc. No. Q0000 21 Date Feb. 28,1939 


I hereby notify the EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK that my Pass Book 
LOST 
bearing the above Account Number has been STOLEN and instruct 











that no further payments be made thereon. 

Signed 

Address__20° Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Balance $ SEE Issue New Book_ Mar. 28, ‘39. 
ee eee = 
Advertised __ iPad in cash CT Account Charged oO 
My Pass Book No._______ having been found, I hereby Authorize 
the EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK to disregard the above notice. 
Date Signed_ 


FORM es 











These forms assure 
fullest protection to 
both the customer 
and the bank. 
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Here are some actual figures which show the money value 








Air Conditioning Increases Hospital Income 





of controlled conditions in hospitals, which result in self- 


HE eminently successful results 

obtained by those hospitals 

which have already installed air 
conditioning in one or more of their 
departments is leading the hospital 
industry to the inevitable conclusion 
that, in the future, air conditioning 
will play an increasingly important 
role in the care of patients. For the 
past five years, the American Hos- 
pital Association has had a com- 
mittee actively studying the subject, 
and that committee’s reports to the 
membership of the Hospital Associa- 
tion emphasize the value and wide 
use of hospital aif conditioning. 

From those reports, one learns 
that air conditioning is of greatest 
importance in operating rooms, fol- 
lowed in order (by frequency of 
use) by nurseries, delivery rooms, 
recovery rooms, allergy wards, and 
other departments. Because of the 
considerable expense involved in 
providing air conditioning through- 
out all spaces, including recovery 
rooms, there are no more than a 
half dozen hospitals in the country 
that might be called completely air 
conditioned. There are, however, 
several hundred hospitals now using 
air conditioning in one or more de- 
partments, and no matter which sec- 
tion of a hospital the management 
has elected to condition first, the 
reactions have been overwhelmingly 
favorable. 

The main obstacle to more wide- 
spread use of air conditioning in 
hospitals is obviously the cost. 
Since the loan officer of a bank may 
be called upon to approve loans for 
this type of hospital modernization, 
it is only logical that he should 
familiarize himself with some of 
air conditioning’s therapeutic values, 
as well as its income-creating pos- 
sibilities. Of the latter, we know all 
too little at the present time, because 
there are, as we have said, very few 
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liquidating loans when a bank advances the money for the cost 


By WILLIAM B. HENDERSON 


Executive Vice President, Air Conditioning Manufacturers’ 


Association, Washington, D. C. 


hospitals so extensively air condi- 
tioned that it is really part of their 
regular service. 

One of the completely air condi- 
tioned hospitals is the Florence 
Nightingale Building of the Baylor 
Hospital in Dallas, Texas. This in- 
stitution charges a premium of $15 
per week, for air conditioned rooms, 
above what is charged for compar- 
able service in non-air conditioned 
hospitals in that territory; and the 
manager, Bryce Twitty, reports a 
10% increase in patronage. People 
are willing to pay the increased 
charge. 

The Florence Nightingale Hospital 
has not used air conditioning as a 
leading promotional feature. Simply 





Money Benefits From Air 
Conditioning Hospitals 


1. The Baylor Hospital, Dallas, 
Texas, charges $15 per week 
more for air-conditioned rooms 
and has had a 10% increase in 
occupancy as a result, and the 
news has been spread only by 
word of mouth. 


2. Another (112-bed) hospital 
reports that the cost of air con- 
ditioning ($20,000) was paid out 
of increased earnings in slightly 
over a year. 


3. The Corey Hill Hospital in 
Brookline, Mass. reports an in- 
creased number of patients, 
many of whom had formerly 
gone to other parts of the coun- 
try “for their health.” Also; the 
patients remain in the air-condi- 
tioned rooms longer than in those 
not supplied with washed and 
cooled air. 


by word-of-mouth advertising from 
satisfied patients, the air condition- 
ing advantages of this institution are 
drawing new patients from such 
distant points as El Paso, Texarkana, 
and Tulsa. 

Another completely air condi- 
tioned hospital, a 112-bed institution 
offering a general hospital service 
in a very hot section of the country, 
states that the cost of its air condi- 
tioning system ($20,000) was paid 
out of increased hospital earnings 
in slightly over a year. The manage- 
ment also mentions, as intangible 
benefits, the improved energy and 
ability of the hospital staff while 
working in a more comfortable 
environment. 

Still another completely air con- 
ditioned hospital, the Corey Hill, in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, states 
that patients are attracted to that 
institution by the word-of-mouth 
advertising, by patients, of the bene- 
fits of the hospital’s air conditioning 
service. According to Dr. Albert G. 
Young, Medical Director of Corey 
Hill, “My chief concern in installing 


air conditioning was to reproduce - 


the most favorable climatic condi- 
tions known to the medical profes- 
sion. By doing this, I thought I 
could obviate the necessity of 
patients leaving town for their 
health, and also make such climatic 
conditions available to the very ill 
patient who would be unable to 
travel. We have been able to do 
this with very good results.” 

These three examples are cited 
because there is good reason to 
believe that, in the near future, 
more and more hospitals will be 
making the investment needed for 
complete air conditioning of their 
entire buildings, not merely for 
special departments as in the past. 
Moreover, when air conditioning is 
provided in recovery rooms—where 
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a premium rate can be charged—the 
investment is self-liquidating over 
a comparatively short period of 
time. 

A number of institutions have air 
conditioned the recovery rooms in 
one wing of the building, charging 
$1 to $1.50 extra per day for the 
service. Others have purchased 
portable air conditioners which can 
be installed, at a patient’s request 
or on doctor’s orders, for an extra 
charge. More than once, the emer- 
gency installation of a portable unit 
has been known to save the life of a 
weak patient on a hot,, sultry day. 
However, a permanent system is 
usually favored for hospitals be- 
cause of the greater flexibility of 
control and operation. . 

With air conditioned hospitals 
becoming a rather commonplace 
reality, hospital administrators are 
rapidly inclining to the belief that 
air conditioning of recovery rooms, 
where a patient can benefit from 
air conditioning throughout his con- 
valescence, will prove a decided 
attraction to customers, just as it 
has for theaters, railroads, restau- 
rants, and department stores. This 
is only logical, for a hospital’s repu- 
tation is governed by the character 
of its equipment and comforts just 
as much as in these other types of 
business enterprises. 


Special Purpose Air Conditioning 


When a loan officer is consider- 
ing extension of credit for air condi- 
tioning special departments of a hos- 
pital—operating rooms, nurseries, 
allergy wards, anesthesia rooms, 
and the rest—he can proceed with 
considerable assurance that the 
equipment will bring tangible 
therapeutic benefits. Experience in 
these special applications is well 
documented in the medical profes- 
sion. 


Operating Rooms 


A large number of our leading 
hospitals today have air conditioned 
operating rooms. In the interests of 
both the surgeon and the patient, 
before the advent of air conditioning 
it was not unusual, in hot weather, 
to defer major operations (except 
under the most urgent circum- 
stances) until the temperature and 
humidity conditions were less of a 
hazard. 

During a hot-weather operation, 
the nervous strain on the surgeon 
and his assistants is tremendous, and 
their delicate technique can hardly 
be expected to be at its highest effi- 
ciency under such conditions. Also, 
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One of the air-conditioned operating rooms in the Georgia Baptist Hospital, 
Atlanta, Ga. Note (upper right) the grille under the gallery window. 
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A view from the corridor of the doctors’ dressing room (right) and an operating 


room, all air conditioned in the Piedmont Hospital, Atlanta, Ga. 


the vitality of the patient is at low 
ebb under anesthetic, and air con- 
ditioning affords him a definite pro- 
tection by easing the strain on vital 
organs. One of the prime advan- 
tages of air conditioning operating 
rooms is the reduction of the explo- 
sion hazard of the anesthetics. If 
the humidity is not maintained at a 
proper level, a tiny spark of static 
electricity may cause an explosion 
of the anesthetic gas. Such explo- 
sions have occurred inside a pa- 


tient’s lungs. With air conditioning, 
the humidity may be accurately con- 
trolled, and this hazard eliminated. 

Another one of the risks of sur- 
gery, not uncommon and quite 
serious, is the possibility of post- 
operative pneumonia. Surveys in- 
dicate that such a complication fol- 
lows in between six and seven per 
cent of all surgical operations. Ex- 
perience at the Corey Hill Hospital 
shows that, through the proper use 


(Continued on page 318) 
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Why One Dealer Succeeds And Another Fails 


An analysis of two automobile dealers, both of 
whom deposit in the same bank. One’s account is 


HE experience that I am about 

to relate happened a few years 

ago. I have hesitated to tell of 
it before for fear that it might be 
taken as an indication that most 
automobile dealers are careless with 
their business. But, we have so 
many good dealers nowadays, and 
so many bankers have satisfactory 
dealings with them, that it seems to 
me that the story will now be 
understood, and may be told to 
emphasize the good points of those 
automobile dealers who are a real 
credit to their communities. 

I was visiting a banker in a 
Massachusetts town who -had en- 
thused over the good qualities of 
one of the men in his territory who 
sold automobiles. He had finally 
concluded his eulogism by saying, 
“That man would make a success of 
any business.” 

“TI wonder if it isn’t true,” I said, 
“that the man who has the funda- 
mental business principles well 





Characteristics Of The 
Dealer Who Succeeded 


1. Enthusiastic. 
2. Studious. 
3. Tactful. 


4. Logical. 

5. Uses manufacturers’ helps. 

6. Maintains a list of pros- 
pects. 

7. Keeps in touch with every 
customer to be sure he gets good 
service. 

8. Never allows too much for 
used trade ins. 

9. Uses bank money in quick 
turnover loans. 

10. Gets the banker's co-opera- 
tion by encouraging buyers to 
borrow locally and by inform- 
ing the banker on all phases of 
his business. 


first class; the other’s is next to undesirable. 





By J. V. TUTTLE 


ingrained is likely to make a success 
of any business he liked.” 

“Yes,” said the banker, “and I 
think the opposite is about true 
also. The man who does not follow 
the fundamental business principles 
is likely to make a failure of what- 
ever business he undertakes. It is 
not the business, but the man.” 

“TI visited a banker just the other 
day,” I told my new friend, “who 
seems to have the other idea. He 
lost some money on an automobile 
dealer some ten years ago, and ever 
since, he has carried the idea that 
anybody in the automobile business 
is doomed to failure.” 

“That couldn’t possibly be true,” 
said my friend, “because there are 
thousands of successful automobile 
dealers in the country. Again I say 
that it is not the business, but the 
man that is the cause of success or 
failure.” 

“Have you had any failures in 
the automobile dealership business 
within your experience?” I then 
asked. 

“Yes,” said my friend, “and I 
think it might be interesting to 
compare this man I have just de- 
scribed to you, who has been such 
a splendid customer of the bank, 
and who has made such a splendid 
success for himself, with the charac- 
teristics of a man who was a dealer 
here some years ago. 

“Unfortunately, this unsuccessful 
man borrowed money from his 
father-in-law to go into the busi- 
ness. Not only did his father-in- 
law never get any dividends from 
the money he had put up, but he 
never got any of the money back. 
The dealer was a complete failure, 
and at the very time that others 
were succeeding. 

“You will remember that I em- 
phasized particularly, the enthusi- 
asm of this good dealer I have here 
today. The man who made the 
failure was entirely uninspiring. 
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He could not inspire his salesmen to 
sell, nor could he inspire his cus- 
tomers to buy. If he made a sale, it 
was actually a surprise, and was 
usually made at a loss to himself, 
by allowing too much for the trade- 
in car. 

“Enthusiasm is necessary in the 
head man of any business, but it is 
particularly needed in the make-up 
of the head man of any specialty 
business. 

“This good customer of mine 
today is very studious. He studies 
not only the make of car he sells, 
but all other makes. He can listen 
to an ailing car of any vintage, and 
tell you almost instantly just what 
is wrong with it. His mechanics 
look up to him, because of his own 
knowledge. He inspires confidence 
in every one, and he does it by 
being studious. He studies every- 
thing that is to be learned about 
the automobile business. 

“The man who made the failure 





Characteristics Of The 
Dealer Who Failed 

1. Uninspiring. 

2. Lazy. 

3. Untactful. 

4. Illogical. 


5. Uses nothing supplied by 
manufacturer. 


6. Works hit or miss. 
7. Maintains no follow up. 


8. Usually gets his sales by an 
unwarranted allowance on trade 
ins. 


9. Skimps on capital by not 
borrowing. 


10. Always urges the customer 
to borrow from a finance com- 
pany and is secretive about his 
business affairs. 
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It is the Man, not 
the business, that 
brings about suc- 
cess in any venture. 


The dealer who works in close 
co-operation with his banker, 
keeping the latter advised of his 
business plans and financial con- 
dition, usually becomes a better 
dealer and a better bank cus- 


tomer. 


was lazy. He never studied. He 
thought he knew all that was neces- 
sary for him to know without it. 

“He was also very untactful. He 
made enemies instead of making 
friends. Whereas, my present cus- 
tomer is very tactful, both with 
customers and with employees. 

“He also has a logical mind. He 
is able to analyze any situation for 
his salesmen, and usually can tell 
them just the right procedure for 
handling each prospect. He does 
not depend entirely upon his own 
ideas, as the unsuccessful dealer 
used to do, but makes full use of 
the many valuable helps supplied 
by the manufacturer. He maintains 
a very carefully compiled list of 
prospects. The list is kept strictly 
up-to-date, and his salesmen use 
the list religiously. A record of all 
calls is made on the prospect cards, 
and proper follow-up is arranged 
by a tickler system. 

“More than that, the customer is 
not lost sight of after he buys a car. 
This good dealer keeps in touch 
with every car owner in the com- 
munity. As a matter of fact, he 
renders service to many who drive 
other makes of cars. He has service 
records on a big percentage of the 
cars in this territory, whether he 
sold them or not. 

“He makes frequent contacts with 
these customers with suggestions 
for inspection and service. He very 
often saves a man a big repair bill 
by discovering possible trouble in 
time, and by doing that, he makes 
many permanent friends. 
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“Although he makes every pros- 
pect feel as though he is receiving 
liberal treatment, he never allows 
too much for trade-in cars. The 
man who failed here some years 
ago, was always allowing too much 
for trade-ins, and never had a true 
profit. He apparently knew no 
other way to make a sale, except to 
outbid the other dealers to his own 
loss. 

“IT doubt that very many of the 
customers of my good dealer shop 
around. When they receive a bid by 
this man, they feel that they are 
being given the very best price that 
could possibly be allowed for their 
trade-ins. 

“There is another thing I like 
about this good dealer. He uses 
bank money in quick turnover 
loans. The dealer who failed was 
always skimping on capital, and 
never asked to borrow. He was of 
no value to the bank. His deposit 
was small, and I always wondered 
when we would have to send back 
some checks because of insufficient 
funds. 

“IT do a great many things for our 
present dealer because he co-oper- 
ates very closely with me. He en- 
courages buyers to borrow money 
from our bank if they need to pay 
for their car in deferred install- 
ments. The other man always 
urged his customers to borrow from 
the finance company. This man 
keeps me constantly informed as 
to all of his business plans, and as 
to his financial situation. By doing 
this, I am able to make suggestions 


Ewing Galloway photo 


occasionally which are advantage- 
ous to him. 


“To tell you the truth, I send him 
many customers. I do it almost un- 
consciously, just because he is so 
favorably recorded in my mind. He 
made two sales last week which I 
am sure he would not have made 
if I had not given him the pros- 
pects.” 

It would seem to me that a com- 
parison of the qualifications of 
these two dealers would be valuable 
for any banker to keep in mind, 
because they are true descriptions 
of a successful dealer, and one who 
is not a success. While there prob- 
ably are no perfect dealers in the 
world, those who qualify best under 
the ten items listed in the table 
herewith, are probably the ones who 
will prove to be the best bank cus- 
tomers. I know there are a great 
many of them nowadays. I very 
seldom, if ever, find one like the 
bad dealer described here. 

Remember—this experience was 
had several years ago, but the 
points brought out are important 
today. 


On The Pan 


More than 25 steps are required 
to make an aluminum frying pan, a 
manufacturers’ review says. These 
include mining and processing of 
bauxite, which is the ore of alumi- 
num, and operations known as roll- 
ing, stamping, trimming, smoothing, 
welding and brushing. 
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Monthly-Payment Personal Loans Profitable 


Results Of A Nation-Wide Survey 


That monthly-payment personal loans are now routine 
in a big percentage of banks is shown by this report 
of a special research study made by Bankers Monthly. 


vey made among banks in every 

state shows that developing 
personal loans is a common matter 
of routine in almost every bank. 

However, in only 33%% of the 
banks are there specially designated 
personal loan departments. The 
loans are made by the regular loan 
officers in other banks. 

An indication of the profitableness 
of this type of loan is shown by a 
summary of all reports, which aver- 
ages up to encouraging totals. 

As an example, a bank in Ohio 
with $11,000,000 in loans has $1,- 
000,000 of this total in personal 
loans at 6% discount and the losses 
have been .00116%. A bank in New 
York... State..with three and a half 
million in loans has half a million 
in personal loans at 6% discount 
and losses of .5%. 

A bank in West Virginia has 5% 
of its loans on a monthly payment 
basis at 6% discount with losses 
2%. 

An Illinois bank has 10% of its 
total loans in its personal loan de- 
partment at 642% discount. 

Over 12% of the loans of a North 
Dakota bank are in the personal loan 
department drawing 6% interest 
and the loss has been .7%. 

Over 312% of the loans of a Texas 
bank are of this type. The interest 
rate varies from 5 to 8% and the 
losses are .25%. 

Averaging all banks reporting, 
the total losses are .16% per year, 
but when the individual reports are 
studied, we find that a great many 
banks report no losses at all. 

An Ohio bank which has operated 
a department three years, reports no 
loss. A Florida bank says “no loss 
in two years.” An Illinois bank re- 
ports no loss in five years. A Colo- 
rado bank says “losses practically 
nil.” 

It is especially interesting to dis- 
cover that the average length of 
time banks have operated these per- 
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jie result of a nationwide sur- 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


sonal loan departments is 5 years. 
One bank reports having operated 
a department for 20 years. Another 
one for 14 years; two report such 
activity for 12 years; one for 11 
years; one for 15 years; and three 
for 10 years. 

The average interest rate is 6.5%. 
The highest rate charged is 12%, 
and the lowest rate 5%. Only two 
banks report 12%; two report 10%; 
ten report 5%. The others charge 
6, 7, or 8% per year. 

In addition to the actual money 
resulting from the loans, it is inter- 
esting to discover that 57% of the 
borrowers are new customers for the 
bank. This means that the personal 
loan department is a good new busi- 
ness institution. It not only in- 
creases the bank’s loans, but adds 
customers who are likely to borrow 
again. 

The average amount borrowed 
ranges from $95 in one bank to as 
high as $326 in another, but the 


The Averages Of All 
Banks Reporting 


Number of years in which a 
personal loan department 
has been maintained. .5 years 


Borrowers who are new cus- 
tomers for the bank 


oe 
Amount of individual loan. .$204 


o 
Applicants granted loans. ..75% 


*- 
Banks having special per- 
sonal loan departments . 33% % 


average for all banks is $204 per 
loan. 

On the average, for the country 
as a whole, 75% of all applicants 
become borrowers, for their applica- 
tions are accepted by the board. But 
this varies from as low as 20% in 
one bank to as high as 95% in some 
others. 

The insurance of the borrower's 
life is a prominent feature in the 
personal loan department. How- 
ever, only 36% of the banks report- 
ing say that they require it. 
Twenty-five percent make the bor- 
rower pay for the insurance. 

Fifty-eight percent of loans are 
protected by two endorsers, 20% by 
one endorser, and 30% are endorsed 
only by the wife of the borrower. 
Some banks get collateral when 
they can on these loans instead of 
endorsers. This is quite the common 
practice when the loan is made for 
the purchase of some commodity on 
which a chattel mortgage can be 
taken or a conditional sales contract 
used. 

Of course, a great quantity of 
these personal loans originate with 
the local specialty dealers, who sell 
such commodities as electric refrig- 
erators, washing machines, water 
heaters, radios, automobiles, and the 
like. However, the biggest per- 
centage of borrowers use the money 
for consolidating their debts, but 
17% of the loans are made for home 
improvements, 10% are made for 
business purposes, 10% for medical 
services. Small percentages are 
made for other purposes, such as; to 
assist others, for funeral expenses, 
for education, for investment, for 
marriage expense, for moving, for 
real estate, for taxes and insurance, 
and for travel. 

The average age of the borrower 
is 37 years, and the greatest per- 
centage of borrowers are factory 
workers. Next comes clerical work- 
ers, third is represented by railroad 
employees. These three types of 
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borrowers are outstanding above all 
the others. Of the smaller percent- 
ages, the next in order is represented 
by store clerks, skilled craftsmen, 
professional people, government 
employees, merchants, bookkeepers, 
and salesmen. The very small per- 
centages are represented by teach- 
ers, stenographers, printers, plumb- 
ers, nurses, newspaper employees, 
electricians, domestic employees, 
and accountants. 

The time of year in which these 
loans are made does not vary a 
great deal. December shows the 
largest percentage, averaging in all 
banks 10%, of the total loans of the 
year. July comes next with 9%, 
February, March, and May show 7% 
each; and the other months show 
an average of 8%. This shows 
clearly that the business is a year- 
round proposition. There are no 
slack seasons. 

The advantages claimed for or- 
ganizing a special department are 
that those working in such a depart- 
Ment are more inclined to develop 
loans faster, and also, if they are 
rightly selected, they are more suc- 
cessful in picking out the borrowers 
who will be able to repay as prom- 
ised. Some banks have had the 
experience that a man, who has 
been trained as a loan officer for 
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What do Mr. and Mrs. Borrower use the money for? For such widely diversified purposes as 
are illustrated here—travel, medical care, children’s education, household appliances, to con- 
solidate debts, for automobiles and radios, home modernization, and moving expenses. 


commercial borrowers, does not 
have the proper sympathy with 
people’s personal problems to suc- 
ceed as a personal loan officer. He 
may not have any losses, but he 
will not make many loans—so say 
some of our reports. 

The methods of securing these 
loans vary considerably, but usually 
include advertising of several kinds, 
such as newspaper advertising, 
blotters, statement advertising, 
cards, announcements, and the like. 
In some cases, certain manufactur- 
ing companies allow the bank to 
advertise to all employees. In the 
case of companies whose turnover 
of employees is very low, the banks 
sometimes accept all applications. 
On the other hand, a company 
whose turnover is large, and which 
has frequent shutdowns may be 
entirely taboo, unless the individual 
borrower has some other source of 
income or considerable assets which 
can be used as collateral. 

In summary, it is very evident 
that banks are quite generally tak- 
ing advantage of this opportunity 
to increase earnings. Although the 
average earnings do not show up 
to be so very large, it is because 
many of the reports are from 
smaller banks. The larger the bank, 
presumably, the larger can be the 





loan total. Every community has 
prospects if they will be sought out. 


Trust Examination, An 
Examiner's Analysis 


By Edwin P. Neilan, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia 
Published by Research Council, 
American Bankers Association, 22 
East 40th Street, New York City 
78 pages, cloth bound 
An idea of the contents of the 
book may be had from the follow- 
ing list of chapter titles: 
The Growth of Trust Supervision 
Conditions Preceding Examina- 
tions. 
The Purpose of Trust Examina- 
tion 
The General Problem 
Trust Examination 
Problems 
Problems of Designing Effective 
Tools 
The Individual Examination 
Problem 
Bank Contributions To More 
Effective Examinations 
The manuscript was prepared as 
a thesis in the graduate school of 
banking. It will be of special inter- 
est and daily value to those who 
operate trust departments. 
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Noise Costs Too Much 


y Employee efficiency has 
been increased; labor 
which was previously 
wasted is now saved; 
mistakes which were 
once made are now 

avoided; nerves which were on edge 

at one time are now calmed; the 

bank atmosphere has been im- 

proved; customers who went else- 

where have returned; maintenance 
costs have been lowered; and ab- 
sences have been reduced. 

These are the various benefits 
reported by many banks to have 
been derived from proper acoustical 
treatment of walls and ceilings. 

The explanation lies in the fact 
that acoustical treatment reduces 
the sound level in a bank 40% to 
55%. To best realize the significance 
of this statement, it is well to bear 
in mind that noise is of necessity 
produced in any bank. It is the 
result of the use of noise-producing 
apparatus, combined with the group- 
ing together of large numbers of 
employees, and the utilization of 
hard, dense finishes which are ex- 
cellent sound reflectors. 

The highly sound-refiective walls 
and ceilings of an undraped, uncar- 
peted banking room reflect approxi- 
mately 97% of the sounds which 
strike them. This is why every noise 
created in such a room is enhanced 
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by these hard reflecting surfaces. 

“Under such conditions, the ensu- 
ing noise makes the hearing and 
understanding of instructions, con- 
versation, and telephone calls diffi- 
cult,” points out Dr. Donald A. 
Laird, Director of the Physical 
Laboratory of Colgate University. 
“Concentration, in an effort to hear 
against the competing noise of the 
surroundings, strains all voluntary 
muscles. Intermittent noises are 
natural magnets for attention, mo- 
mentarily drawing the workers’ 
thoughts from the work at hand. 
This results in slowed production 
and increased effort to keep atten- 
tion on the work.” 

“Noise should be reduced because 
it costs money,” explains L. F. Dob- 
bert of the Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago. “It induces fatigue, slow- 
ing down the worker’s mental pro- 
cesses, and causing him to make 
errors.” 

That noise hinders production has 
been proved by many tests. An 
important investigation recently 
made showed a definite increase in 
number of errors when the noise 


But There Is A Way 
To Reduce It 


level of the workroom is increased 
—with a proportionate decrease in 
the number of errors with each re- 
duction in the noise level to 90 units 
—and that with each 10-unit reduc- 
tion in noise level, the average 
reduction in errors is about 6%. 

This reflected sound, which causes 
noise and faulty hearing, has been 
controlled or eliminated by many 
banks through the medium of proper 
acoustical treatment. The process 
consists of replacing or supplement- 
ing the plaster, wood, or metal ceil- 
ings and walls with an acoustical 
material which absorbs most of the 
sound energy and prevents its being 
reflected within the room. 

Bank officers who are familiar 
with the quiet obtainable through 
acoustical treatment, look at the 
subject in the same light in which 
they consider correct illumination, 
ventilation, and sanitary conditions. 
Thus, M. M. Davidson, building 
superintendent of the Northern 
Trust Company, says, “Acoustics is 
to the ears what lighting is to the 
eyes.” 

The difference between noisy and 


Eight Important Facts About 
Acoustics In Banks 


1. Acoustical treatment reduces the noise in a 
bank workroom from 40% to 55%. 


2. Intermittent noises are natural magnets for at- 
tention, momentarily drawing the workers’ thoughts 
from the work at hand. 


3. Slow production is the rule in noisy work- 


rooms. 


4. Noise induces fatigue and encourages errors. 


5. Errors are reduced in proportion to the reduc- 


tion in noise. 


6. The reduction of noise is as important as the 
improvement in lighting, for acoustics is to the ears 
what lighting is to the eyes. 


7. Output increases about 10% when a noisy 
workroom is made quiet. 


8. It is easier for officers to deal with customers 


Courtesy of 
Celotex Corp. 


in acoustically treated rooms. 
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The experiences of a number of banks combine to show 
that acoustical treatment of work rooms and officers’ 


space reduces expense by 


improving the quality of 


work and by reducing embarrassing, expensive errors. 


By N. S. 


reasonably quiet conditions may be 
expressed in terms of about 10% of 
the total output. In a noisy room, 
the tired employees, fatigued by 
their efforts to subconsciously com- 
bat a noise level which is constantly 
increased by their very efforts to 
combat it, cannot do their best work. 
Their creative thought is stifled. The 
average individual must raise his 
yoice above the noise level in order 
to be heard. This takes additional 
energy, and only makes the noisy 
condition worse. The consequent 
sapping of the workers’ energy pro- 
duces unnecessary fatigue, distracts 
and irritates them, upsets their 
nerves, and cuts down their effi- 
ciency. 

These ill effects of continued 
noise are apparent among all types 
of workers. Typists, clerical work- 
ers, and stenographers are often in 
the midst of a veritable bedlam of 
noise. Walk into a busy bank that 
has neglected to give the proper 
amount of attention to the problem 
of noise absorption, and listen to the 
din that assails your ears. From the 
street comes the penetrating roar of 
traffic and other irritating noises. 
From inside the bank itself comes 
an even more piercing racket. The 
buzzing of voices, the pounding of 
footsteps, the jingling of telephone 
bells, and the clattering of type- 
writers, tabulators, stamping de- 
vices, sorting, postage, posting, add- 
ing, billing, and accounting ma- 
chines all contribute to the distract- 
ing hubbub of noise. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the 
average person, working in such 
surroundings, has his energy de- 
pleted, and his production curtailed? 
Doesn’t it follow, too, that mistakes 
will mount up, that output will be 
lowered, and that the morale of the 
employees will oftentimes be seri- 
ously impaired? 

“Sound absorbents of high power, 
correctly applied to the ceiling, can 
correct such conditions,” states 
H. C. Slocum, chief clerk, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 
“The installation pays dividends in 
increased efficiency and reduction of 
fatigue.” 

In an acoustically treated room, 
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he explains, the noise produced by 
jangling phone bells, strident buzz- 
ers, and paper-thumping typewriters 
ceases to be a distraction. Telephone 
messages are correctly understood. 
Verbal instructions are not twisted 
and garbled. Each employee is not 
ultra conscious of the work that is 
done around him. He tends strictly 


to his own business, and production 
increases. 

Just as important, if not more so, 
is freedom from noise for bank 
officers whose duties require the 
exercise of keen discrimination and 
judgment. Noise interferes with 
their powers of concentration, les- 
sens their ability for sustained 
thought, and robs them of the men- 
tal energy needed for the day’s 
work. 

As has already been seen, the 
benefits derived from overcoming 
the noise menace have been mani- 
fold. Some of these benefits it has 
been impossible to measure in terms 
of dollars and cents. Others it has. 

Take the matter of errors for ex-_ 


ample. A number of instances have 
(Continued on page 311) 
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Farming was never like this when Father was 
a boy! This tractor embodies the last word in 
automotive design and comfort—streamlining, 
weather-tight cab, heater, radio—not to mention 
the utmost in pulling power and handling ease. 


This Kansas bank president, 
who makes a specialty of farm 
loans, knows the importance 
of good machinery on the 
farm. He places the tractor 
and combine loan on a par 
with loans on cattle, because 
of his successful experience. 


SE ee rece a ae eres 


“I Like Equipment As Collateral” 


HEN loans to farmers are 
WY seonesiy made, they are the 

most profitable and satisfac- 
tory investments for funds that a 
local bank can find, and in this sec- 
tion of the country, furnish the bulk 
of the outlet for funds. By “properly 
made,” I mean that the farmer’s 
ability to make profits must be 
known, :and something must be 
understood regarding his farm and 
his methods of operating it. 

Some farmers cannot succeed 
with cattle, and a few are not suc- 
cessful in the use of machinery. 
These things must be known before 
a loan is decided upon. When a 
farmer is known to have the ability 
to use machinery successfully, and 
when it is known that his farm is 
adapted to the use of power ma- 
chinery and is a unit of sufficient 
size to warrant its use, we have the 
basis for one of the best types of 
loans there are. 

In the past, when corn was raised 
in this section, we were always glad 
to get feeder loans, but recently 
these have been few. Most of the 
cattle loans are made for stockers, 
and these loans usually take some 
little time to liquidate. We have 
found that, in the absence of oppor- 
tunity to make cattle loans, machin- 
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By J. O. HARRISON 


President, The State Bank of Downs, Downs, Kansas 


ery loans offer a field which in 
the past has been looked upon with 
some doubt by a great many bank- 
ers, but which, when considered 
fairly, has some very decided ad- 
vantages. 

For example, the tractor or com- 
bine, of course, never dies, and it is 
rare for one to be destroyed by fire; 
moreover, in most cases, we require 
that the machines be kept insured. 
It is almost certain that the collat- 
eral will be easily found in case it 
is necessary to repossess it. 


Advantages Of Machinery 
As Collateral 


1. The serial number makes it 
easy to identify tractors and other 
machines which are serving as 
collateral. 


2. Farm equipment does not 
become obsolete as fast as some 
other machines. 


3. As long as a farm machine 
is serviceable, it is salable. 


4. A tractor does not die, and 
it is rare for one to be destroyed 
by fire. 


As a matter of fact, very few re- 
possessions are made, because the 
machinery is needed to operate the 
farm, and if the farmer is to keep 
on with his work, he must have the 
machines—therefore, he knows that 
he must pay for them. Another im- 
portant consideration is the initial 
down payment. If this is sufficiently 
large, the farmer will usually find 
some way to hold his machine. All- 
though we have seen little occasion 
to make use of the serial number on 
machines, it gives positive identifica- 
tion and there is little tendency to 
try to move a machine out of the 
territory. 

In our section, very little brand- 
ing is done on livestock, or other 
identification means used, and it has 
been our experience that all white- 
faced heifers look very much alike, 
and identification of individuals is 
not easy. 

Probably one of the most impor- 
tant advantages in the use of farm 
equipment as collateral is that it 
does not become obsolete as fast as 
do automobiles. For example, the 
payments on an automobile must 
be collected faster than the rate of 
depreciation on the car. The tractor 
is salable as long as it is service- 
able, and there is always a fair mar- 
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ket for used equipment when crop 
conditions warrant it. During the 
past two years, dealers in this local- 
ity have had little trouble in selling 
used equipment in good condition 
at a fair price. 

Most of the farmers in this sec- 
tion of the country have concluded 
that they cannot farm without power 
machinery. As long as they have 
reached this conclusion, it is a cer- 
tainty that they are going to have 
machinery, one way or another. We 
think the bank should co-operate 
with all those farmers who can 
make sufficient income with their 
machines to pay their notes, and 
with reputable dealers who wish to 
sell farm paper they have taken. 

While the machine itself is rarely 
sold to pay the note, the work done 
by the machine produces a cash crop 
which can be sold without delay, 
and it is out of this crop income 
that machinery notes are paid. 


During 1938, I saw some combines 
which were ten years old, sold for 
$400 and $500, and they were well 
worth the money to the men who 
bought them, because they were 
still very serviceable, and, with 
custom cutting at $2 per acre on 
the average, if a farmer had as much 
as 150 acres of wheat, he had made 
a good payment on a combine when 
he paid his cutting bill. 


The combine has one very decided 
advantage over the tractor, and that 
advantage is that it is not used 
unless there is a crop. If the wheat 
crop fails entirely, the combine re- 
ceives no use, and consequently, its 
depreciation is very small. Although 
you may not get your note paid, you 
have suffered very little in the 
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This tractor leads a double life. When its stint in the fields is finished, it shifts into high gear 
and zips into town—trailing, in a rubber-tired wagon, the results of its field work. 


value of your collateral when the 
next crop comes along. 

Good treatment, of course, deter- 
mines the life and value of most 
farm machinery. Some farmers 
should never have power machinery, 
for they cannot take care of it prop- 
erly and consequently make poor 
risks. 

When heavy farm machinery was 





getting a start in this section, it was 
at first an experiment. Consequent- 
ly, some of the first loans were 
undoubtedly not desirable, and this 
idea has stayed with some bankers. 
Power machinery is now here to 
stay, and it must be financed. If it 
can be done properly and soundly, 
there is a field for loans that should 
not be neglected by banks. 





Put Rubber Heels On Your Floors 
By B. C. STEVENS 


adapted to practically any type 

of modernizing and improve- 
ment job, is a frequent recommen- 
dation of architects and contractors. 
It can be laid over practically any 
type of sub-floor and thus can be 
used to “dress up” even the oldest 
building. Rubber flooring material, 
as manufactured by numerous reli- 
able companies, is now being widely 
used in apartment buildings, homes, 
hotels, office buildings, stores, show- 
rooms, banks, public buildings, 
court rooms, hospitals, theater 
lobbies, and schools. It is also being 
used extensively in the new coaches, 
Pullmans, and other cars used on 
the railroads. 

In a remodeling job, selection of 
a suitable floor covering requires 
careful consideration of three im- 
portant points: 

1. Since any alterations or im- 
provements are considered a long- 
term investment, the material must 
wear long and well. 

2. Whether the modernization be 


R aaznte flooring, which can be 


done with the view of making the 
property more salable or helping to 
increase the rent income, the floor- 
ing must be attractive and modern. 
Therefore, it must be adaptable to 
present-day architectural improve- 
ments, and be selected in a color and 
pattern that will harmonize with the 
existing decorative requirements. 

3. From the standpoint of econ- 
omy, it must be a floor that will be 
easy to keep clean and in good con- 
dition. 

In apartment buildings and hotels, 
rubber flooring can be used for 
lobbies, entrances, hallways, and in 
individual apartments. When ten- 
ants move out, the floors need only 
be washed and re-waxed. Corridors 
that are otherwise dingy and dark 


.can be brightened up considerably 


with light, gay patterns. 

Rubber is considered ideal for 
offices, since it deadens sound. It can 
help to make an office almost sound- 
proof. It is also strong enough to 
bear the weight, without marring, 

(Oontinued on page 300) 
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When Is A Bank Liable 
For Trust Fund Misappropriation? 


held that a bank is liable for 

the loss of trust funds depos- 
ited with it, in the name of the 
trustee, when having actual knowl- 
edge of the character thereof, or if 
it acts in bad faith by conniving 
with the fiduciary. 

It is also liable if it receives for 
itself such funds from the trustee 
under circumstances charging it 
with constructive knowledge of the 
trustee’s character. 

It is also liable if it receives and 
retains such funds without notice 
or knowledge of their true character, 
unless it has so changed its position 
that it has acquired equities equal 
or superior to the owner’s rights. 

In other words, the courts hold 
that the duties of fiduciaries should 
be strict and exacting, and third 
persons, such as bank officials, who 
knowingly participate in a breach 
of their obligations, must answer 
personally therefore. It is going too 
far, however, to say that a bank 
must supervise the conduct of the 
fiduciary. 

For illustration, in Rodgers et al. 
v. Bankers’ Nat. Bank, 229 N.W. 
90, it was disclosed that a man 
named Henderson was the trustee 
in bankruptcy of the estate of the 
Butterfly Confectionery Company, 
a corporation. 

For a number of years, Henderson 
had carried a personal checking ac- 
count with a bank. He occasionally 
borrowed moderately from the bank. 
While so acting as such trustee, he 
came into possession of five checks 
which he deposited in his checking 
account with the bank and there- 
after checked out the proceeds for 
unauthorized purposes under cir- 
cumstances amounting to embezzle- 
ment. These checks, as delivered 
to the bank by Henderson, were in 
regular form, excluding bank in- 
dorsements, and_ indorsed. All 
checks were endorsed in this form: 


PAY TO THE ORDER OF 


V beta the higher courts have 


UNION STATE BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“Bal. a/c to Trustee” 
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R. L. Henderson 
Sixteen hundred twenty-four and 27/100 


This series of court cases illustrates the circumstances 
under which a bank may become involved in a viola. 
tion of trust by a fiduciary who deposits in the bank, 


The checks were endorsed on the 
back: “R. L. Henderson”. 

Suit was filed against the bank 
on the contention that it was liable 
for paying the check directly to 
Henderson, permitting him to de- 
posit the funds to his own account. 
However, it is interesting to know 
that the higher court held the bank 
not liable, saying: 

“We all agree that one who 
knowingly assists a fiduciary in a 
breach of duty assumes a liability. 
It is true that the bank aided Hen- 
derson in collecting the proceeds of 
the checks. The vital question is 
whether the form of the checks 
should be construed, in connection 
with the deposit thereof to the 
fiduciary’s personal account, as im- 
parting essential to liability on the 
part of the bank. We cannot say 
that a bank ought, much less that 
it has a duty to, inquire minutely 
into the affairs of the depositor’s 
checking account. He does not 
welcome that. The bank is bound 
to honor the customer’s checks, 
unless it has, at the time, actual 
or constructive knowledge that the 
customer is then and there and by 
means thereof intending to wrong- 
fully divert the money.” 

In another case, Fidelity & De- 
posit Co. v. Queens Trust Co., 226 
N.Y. 225, it was shown that a 
trustee in bankruptcy deposited the 
funds in an authorized depository. 
The deposit slips stated that the 
deposits were made as trustee and 
the deposits were credited to the 
account of “Robert J. Peebles, 
Trustee.” 


There were not many items. One 
was a check drawn by one O’Grady 
$1,624.27 

DOLLARS 


Radio and Sporting Goods Supply Co. 
A. O. Gieri (Receiver) 


payable to himself and endorsed: 
“Pay to the order of Robert J. 
Peebles, Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
William Trist Bailey, Bankrupt. 
John J. O’Grady.” “Robert J. 
Peebles, Trustee in Bankruptcy for 
William T. Bailey, Bankrupt for 
deposits to the credit of Robert J. 
Peebles, Trustee.” 

Withdrawals were made by 50 
checks, each signed: “Robert J. 
Peebles, Trustee”; 32 checks were 
countersigned; 8 were paid with- 
out the countersignature. General 
Order 29 in Bankruptcy required a 
countersignature. Peebles misap- 
propriated the trust funds by the 
drawing of the 8 checks in the 
ordinary form, without the counter- 
signature, and depositing them to 
his individual account in the same 
trust company which did not re- 
ceive any of the money in payment 
of his indebtedness to it. The court 
held that the trust company was 
charged with knowledge that the 
funds in the trust account were 
trust funds but that it did not, 
however, by paying moneys of its 
funds to Peebles own credit, then 
to his individual account, through 
the check of “Robert J. Peebles, 
Trustee,” participate in the misap- 
propriation of the then paid trustee. 
In other words, the court held the 
bank not liable. 


Trustee Violates Law 

Although a trustee violates a law, 
when making deposits and with- 
drawals, the bank’s liability is not 
changed. 

For example, in Trust, 204 N.Y.S. 
105, it was disclosed that a New 
York statute requires representa- 
tives of estates to keep the trust 
funds separate and distinct from 
their own personal funds. A viola- 
tion thereof was made a crime. 

This statute was violated by the 
trustee depositing in a bank the 
trust funds in his individual ac- 
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By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-law, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“The bank is bound to honor the customer's 
checks, unless it has, at the time, actual 
or constructive knowledge that the cus- 
tomer is then and there and by means 
thereof intending to divert the money.” 


count. It was held that the bank 
was not liable for a dissipation of 
the trust funds unless it had actual 
notice or participated in the con- 
version. This court said: 

“Had the Legislature intended to 
place additional responsibility upon 
depositories, it would have so stated. 
This additional responsibility can- 
not be placed by implication. How- 
ever, if banking institutions are to 
be charged with notice of conver- 
sion or intended conversion, render- 
ing them liable for the criminal acts 
of their depositors, when checks are 
drawn or deposited by fiduciaries 
under the conditions disclosed in 
this case, it should be done by an 
act of the Legislature, concerning 
which there can be no ambiguity.” 

Of course, if the bank employee 
violates a known rule or order, or 
pays a check not properly endorsed, 
the bank may be held liable. 

For instance, in Franklin Sav. 
Bank v. Trust Co., 215 Mass. 231, 
it was shown that a check was pay- 
able only by a certain method of 
endorsement. It was received for 
deposit with the required endorse- 
ment, but upon an invalid endorse- 
ment. The bank was held liable 
for the dissipation of the proceeds. 


Duty Of Bank 

All courts seem to agree that if 
a trustee cashes a check over the 
counter and misappropriates the 
money, the bank would not be 
liable. Therefore, if a bank may 
safely pay him the cash, there is 
little reason to justify a refusal to 
give him a deposit credit. He may 
Concededly cash the check at the 
drawee bank and deposit the cash 
in his own bank without imposing 
liability upon it for his breach of 
duty. To deposit the check for col- 
lection in his own bank is a shorter 
and more business-like method of 
accomplishing the same end, which 
does not result in the bank being 
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liable. Obviously, if the money paid 
out benefits the complaining person, 
the bank can never be held liable. 

For example, in Ducker v. Latonia 
Deposit Bank, 46 S.W. (2d) 493, it 
was disclosed that the Golden Rule 
Coal Company was a domest-c cor- 
poration engaged in the coal busi- 
ness. Paul L. Wolnitzek .was its 
president and manager in charge of 
its business. He received 26 checks 
payable to the Golden Rule Coal 
Company, aggregating $2,145.51. 
He carried these checks to the 
Latonia Deposit Bank and had them 
credited to his individual account, 
which the bank did. Wolnitzek 
wrote checks and paid out the 
money for the benefit of the coal 
company. The legal question arose 
as to whether the bank was liable. 
The court held the bank not liable, 
and said: 

“It is the misappropriation by the 
agent with the knowledge thereof 
on the part of the bank, which 
determines its liability.” 

And again, in the Adoue & Lobit 
Case, 137 S.W. 638, the bank, after 
receiving payment of a debt owing 
to it by a fiduciary from a fund de- 
posited with it by the fiduciary 
(guardian) in such a manner as to 
charge the bank with knowledge 
of its trust character, placed to the 
personal credit of the fiduciary the 
remainder of that fund in the sum 
of $5,000. Thereafter, the bank 
paid out the remaining balance to 
this brother on the fiduciary’s indi- 
vidual check. The court held the 
bank liable, saying: 

“It has been very well settled 
that, if an executor or a trustee who 


A Bank Is Liable Under 
These Circumstances 


1. When its officers have ac- 
tual knowledge of the character 
of trust funds deposited with it 
by a trustee. 


2. When officers connive with 
the fiduciary in the wrong use 
of funds. 


3. When the bank receives 
trust funds from a trustee under 
circumstances charging it with 
constructive knowledge of the 
trustee’s character. 


4. When the bank benefits by 
a misappropriation of trusteed 
funds which is known to a bank 
officer. 


is indebted to a bank, or to another 
person having legal custody of the 
assets of a trust estate, applies a 
portion of them in the payment of 
his own debt to the individual hav- 
ing that custody, the individual 
receiving the debt is at once not only 
abundant proof of the breach of 
trust, but participates in it for his 
own personal benefit.” 

So, therefore, since a bank equally 
acts as an agent in business matters 
of this character, the law of agents 
is important. 


It is a well established law that 


if an agent is guilty of wrongdoing, 
the principal, when he acquires 
knowledge of the checks, may, at 
his election, avoid the transaction, 
or he may compel the agent to ac- 
count for excess he received above 
real value of the property. This 
rule applies whether the agent acted 
fraudulently or not, and although 
the portion was fair on it at prices 
set by the principal, and even 
though the price charged by the 
agent was less then he could have 
purchased it for in the open market. 

For illustration: in Wichita Roy- 
alty Co. et al. v. City Nat. Bank of 
Wichita Falls, 89 S.W. (2d) 394, it 
was disclosed that a trustee of busi- 
ness trusts transferred funds from a 
trust account to a personal account 
by checks payable to him. The 
bank accepted some of the com- 
mingled trust funds in payment of 
the trustee’s own personal indebt- 
edness to the bank. 

In this case, the higher court held 
that the amount of the bank’s 
liability for the trustee’s with- 

(Continued on page 298) 
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Ai 
Employees’ New Business Activit 
““We’re just one big happy family’? may make a very sonorous sound, but 
knowing that his activities in the bank’s interests are a matter of record oy 
constitutes a much stronger stimulus to any employee, this bank believes. mone 
or 
conti 
tivity 
N COMMON with many other is thus recorded (and therefore “Summary of Staff Activity”, show- 
progressive banks, the American brought to the attention of the ex- ing the amount of new business, in of 0 
Trust Company has followed the ecutive officers of the bank) serves dollars and cents, directly traceable ; 
policy of encouraging departmental in jitself as an incentive for the to the efforts of the individual em- it, t 
employees to be active in develop- employees to continue interesting ployees. invé 
ing new accounts. The excellent themselves in the development of Before going into more detail as the 
co-operation received from the many new business. And it is interesting to the forms used in this connection, pre: 
employees has in large measure been to note, also, that the incentive is it is well to state briefly the basic Our 
due to a system which makes it pos- directed not only to those employees principle of the system, which was bus! 
sible to recognize individual effort who came in daily contact with the put in operation in 1932. In the clat 
and initiative in the cultivation of bank’s customers, but also to the announcement to the staff, the late § “ia! 
new business, such as commercial “behind the scene” employees, such Fred T. Elsey, president of the the 
and savings accounts, loans, safe as bookkeepers and transit clerks, American Trust Company, sum- ploy 
deposit accounts—in fact, every who frequently are in a position to marized the idea as follows: velc 
type of bank activity, which can be call attention to new business pros- “As employees of this bank, we § 
brought to the attention of custom- pects for the various departments in have a definite business value in- § ¥% 
ers and others with whom the bank the bank. cluded under the following three com 
employees come in contact. The system of records developed heads: imp 
When any one employee goes out for this purpose is also of special “(1) Efficiency in work assigned jud, 
of his way to cultivate a new busi- value to the Business Development to us, A 
ness prospect, the activity becomes Department, as well as to the de- (2) Courteous treatment of cus- the 
known not only to the departmental partment managers concerned, as tomers, qui 
head or branch manager, as the case these show the amount of new busi- “(3) Development of new ac- dire 
may be, but is also incorporated in ness developed during the month counts. mer 
the employee’s personnel record. In and the proportion traceable to the “The importance of the first two eacl 
that way a long range record has efforts of individual employees. The factors is more than obvious to us of 
been built up showing to what ex- tabulated reports present a compre- all because our progress and con- the 
tent each employee in the bank has hensive picture showing the types tinuance with any organization de- | ™ t 
co-operated in the development of of new business in the development pend upon our adherence to them. § “@ 
new business, in addition to infor- of which the bank employees have The development of new accounts offic 
mation about his or her personality been most active during the month is no less important and I call to turr 
and working efficiency. or any other period of time. The your attention our plan to make this mer 
The mere fact that the information monthly report contains also a activity a continuous and vital part > 
tion 
At | 
These check cards make it easy for the employee to pass on information about new business activity to the executive heads. are 
bus 
To Branch Manager or Department Head: To Branch Manager or Department Head: bus 
NEW BUSINESS MEMORANDUM NEW BUSINESS MEMORANDUM kno 
e/a a? Der 
a Ne Se HAS FAVORED OUR BANK WITH THE BUSINESS INDICATED: the: 
Hf nan png Ofenpiass por 
IS A PROSPECT FOR: (Indicate what department) £7 Automobile Loan CO Automatic Savings 
Ay Real Easte Loan eehatidenes © Moderninstes Les 9 Sete Depot bra 
O Personal Loan D Savings Account S| © Letter of Credit the 
O Automobile Loan CO Automatic Savings © Individual O Dealer Pian Po DO 
a sees Oommen nag Sern om 
Oe edeies = tennant = 0 Cian Selly Arwen dup 
O Flooring Equipment O Foreign Exchange Wal 
DO Commercial Loan D Purchase of Bills 
CD Unsecured 1 Secured Drawn on Foreign Banks the 
Remarks ‘This business was obtained as a result of information supplied by me or came to the bask entirely, or par- me! 
i eaeteedaans ~~ 7 ‘ or 
NB 13-(@36)-10M-11-36-(58095) NB 10-(6-36)-10M-3-38-(ag174) Baglegee dup 
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Developed from an interview with 


HARRY R. PENNEL 


Asst. Vice President and Business Development 
Manager, American Trust Co., San Francisco 


By J. K. NOVINS 


















These records assure full credit being given to 
the proper employee. They enable the Business 
Development Department, the department head 
or branch manager, and the president to keep a 
continual record of the results of employee ac- 


tivity. ‘ 





of our services rendered to the bank. 

“The bank prospers, and we with 
it, through efficient operations, good 
investments, small loan losses, and 
the addition of new business from 
present and prospective customers. 
Our efforts in securing this new 
business have always been appre- 
ciated but henceforth will be offi- 
cially recognized and recorded upon 
the personnel record of every em- 
ployee. Accounts personally de- 
veloped by us will build, in each 
case, a chronological history of our 
work along this line and will be- 
come over the months and years an 
important factor upon which to 
judge our individual advancement.” 

As the system was originally used, 
the individual employees were re- 
quired to submit their reports 
directly to the new business depart- 
ment in the central office, showing 
each new account and other forms 
of increased business secured for 
the bank. After being summarized 
in the new business department and 
carefully reviewed by the senior 
Officers, the reports were then 
turned over to the personnel depart- 
ment for a permanent record. 

The basic idea has been used con- 
sistently since 1932, with the excep- 
tion of some changes in procedure. 
At the present time, the individuals 
are not required to submit their new 
business reports directly to the new 
business department, which is now 
known as the Business Development 
Department. Instead, they turn over 
their new business and prospect re- 
ports to the department head or 
branch manager. The latter enters 
the information on a monthly Busi- 
hess Development Record. This is in 
duplicate, the original being for- 
warded at the end of the month to 
the Business Development Depart- 
ment, while the department head, 
or branch manager, retains the 
duplicate for his office record. 

The use of this new form has 
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im the manager's record of total business obtained. 





Contre) _ 





Day | Customer | Type of Business 


John J. D& 


Mrs. Robert Noe be 








Roberts Inc, Commercial 





4| 0. Ke Keith ° 
















5| Mrs. E.F. Morris | Savings 
| 
5 Mary Jones be 
6 Dwight Davis Commercial 





BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT RECORD 


To be made in duplicate by branch manager or department head. Forward original at end of month to Business Development Department, 
Head Office, after completing summary of -taff activity on reverse side. Retain duplicate for perusal by members of 
applications approved at the branch or received at the branch and approv 
safe deposit and foreign busness. Include emfy loans, accounts and other business directly traceable to personal effort of bank employees except 







your staff. Record loan 
by other departments. Record new accounts, increased balances, trusts, 





Month of _Cctoder 





| Amount Employee 
| Involved = 





A. M, Roberts 


26. John Jones 


William Eamond 








_| J+ Je Roe 
|_ 25+ | ohm Jones 
| 10, | As M. Roberts 
| 1,150. O. P. Dick 
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(Business directly traceable to efforts of employees) 














A. Me. Robderts 






John Jones 








William Esmond . 








J. J. Roe 


M. J. Jackson 









0. P. Dick 


Accounts Safe Deposit Other Business 

~ Ne. | Initial Deposits | No. | Rentals | ry 
3 4,085~ 
4 , 271. 


2 __|_15200+ 
_2_|10,498- | 
2__| 2,000. ; 
3___| 1,382. 



















































Branch Manager's Record of Total Business Obtained — both solicued and unsolicited 



















New Commercial Accounts......... 
New Safe Deposit Rentals... 
New Trust Customers. ~ 





-wwNumber: 23 $ 
-~-esesee Number: s 















Real Estate Loane Monthly Payment Loans New Commercial or Foreign Loans 
| Number ‘Amount Number | Amount Number j Amount 
Applications | 40 _| $171,000 165 | s 41,983 oe 
Approved : lL 3% $141,400 | 129 ls 30,455 97 $ 501,662 


New Savings and “Time Open™ Accounts...Number: 341 $ 145,807 
menneene Number: 97 $ 49,303 
101 Other New Business: 


SERVICE CHARGES ON COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 


EE 
Analysis, Graduated or Metered Charges. 






























Travelers Checks Number: 67 $ 8,720 
Letters of Credit... None. Number: $ 


Current 
Month 






Previous 
Month 












—— s__ 486 


3904-81 3557.66 


1,325.66 
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greatly simplified the operation of 
the system for all concerned. First 
of all, the employee bringing in 
some new business immediately 
gains the recognition of his imme- 
diate superior. The latter, in making 
the entries daily on the monthly 
Business Development Record, has 
constantly before him what amounts 
to a work sheet. At any time dur- 
ing the month, he knows exactly 
what progress is being made in de- 


veloping new business, by the in- 
dividual employees as well as by 
the staff as a whole. Accordingly, 
he is in a position to stimulate 
interest by words of commendation 
when good reports are made. If 
interest lags, this is soon noticeable 
to the branch manager or depart- 
ment head, which was not the case 
when the reports were made directly 
to the new business department. 
Obviously, he is in a favorable posi- 
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How The System Operates 


1. Employees turn in reports 
of prospects and new business to 
their department head. 


2. The latter enters the infor- 
mation in a monthly Business 
Development Record, keeping a 
duplicate while the original goes 
to the Business Development 
Department. 


3. This keeps the department 
or branch manager in close touch 
with the new business activity of 
every employee under him. 


4. Differently colored slips are 
used by employees to report 
prospects and actual new busi- 
ness. 


tion to stimulate the employees’ 
co-operation. 

The entries on the monthly Busi- 
ness Development Record are made 
directly from the pink colored New 
Business Memorandum slips filled 
out by the employees. Each slip 
contains the name and address of 
the person whose business has been 
obtained, the type of business, the 
amount involved, the office where 
the business was placed, and the 
date. The slip is signed by the bank 
employee who obtained the business, 
either as the result of supplying 
information about the prospect or 
actually soliciting the account. To 
simplify the filling out of this record 
form, the various classes of business 
are listed, making it necessary only 
to place a check mark alongside the 
printed description, such as Real 
Estate Loan, Personal Loan, Auto- 
mobile Loan, and so on. 


The pink slip is not a prospect 
record. It represents new business 
actually placed with the bank as the 
result of information supplied by 
the employee or which came entirely 
or partially through his or her 
activity. As a_ strictly prospect 
record, use is made of a similar form 
printed on a different color paper, 
with space in which to note addi- 
tional information about the pros- 
pect who is interested in a certain 
type of bank service. It is used 
largely by operating employees, 
such as bookkeepers, transit clerks, 
collection clerks, and other operat- 
ing employees, who may not come 
into contact with bank customers 
but who are in a position to sug- 
gest new possibilities for developing 
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5. Each slip is signed by the 
employee and the type of busi- 
ness involved is indicated with a 
check mark. 


6. The reverse of the man- 
ager’s monthly report is a sum- 
mary of staff activity for his 
department or branch. 


7. Each six months the activity 
of each employee is summarized, 
copies going to the president, the 
department head, and the em- 
ployee. 


8. The president's copy (after 
an appreciative letter from him 
to the employee) becomes a part 
of the personnel file. 


new business opportunities. 

Thus, the bookkeeper in posting 
to the customers’ ledgers may get 
ideas as to the types of service which 
would fill the needs of certain cus- 
tomers. Guards and armored truck 
employees may also be in a position 
to suggest new business contacts, 
as has happened on numerous occa- 
sions. 


In transcribing the information 
on the Business Development Record 
the date is noted in the first column, 
the customer’s name in the second 
column. The type of business and 
the amount involved are entered in 
the third and fourth column. The 
name of the employee responsible 
for the business is entered in an- 
other column, thus making the rec- 
ord complete. As already pointed 
out, this data pertains to new busi- 
ness actually placed and traceable 
to the efforts of bank employees. 


The reverse side of the monthly 
record is used for a Summary of 
Staff Activity. Alongside the name 
of each employee who has turned in 
new business is shown a record of 
the number of loans traceable to his 
efforts, with the total amount in 
dollars and cents; the number of 
commercial and savings accounts 
with the total of initial deposits; 
the number of safe deposit accounts 
with total of rentals; and other 
business similarly totalled. The 
lower part of the page contains a 
record of the total business obtained 
during the month, both solicited and 
unsolicited. This information is 
given for real estate loans, monthly 
payment loans, new commercial or 
foreign loans, new savings and 


“Time Open” accounts, new com- 
mercial accounts, new safe deposit 
rentals, new trust customers, travel. 
ers checks, letters of credit, and 
other new business. 

Thus, it is easy to make a com- 
parison of the ratio of solicited and 
unsolicited new business, and in 
that way to judge the efficiency and 
the degree of co-operation of the 
employees in the respective depart- 
ment or branch in developing the 
new business. 


It will be noticed that the record 
is made all the more complete by 
including a summary of service 
charges on commercial accounts, 

The Business Development Record 
serves several important purposes, 
First, the Business Development 
Department has a very thorough 
record for every branch or depart- 
ment, showing the business build- 
ing activities of the staffs. Secondly, 
it is a convenient record for the pe- 
rusal of senior officers. And finally, 
each branch or department retains 
a duplicate copy for the perusal of 
the staff, so that the individual em- 
ployees can compare their perform- 
ance in soliciting new business. In 
this respect alone, the monthly 
record is of incalculable value in 
developing and maintaining the in- 
terest of the many employees. And 
lastly, every six months the data is 
transferred to the personnel records, 
for future review and comparison. 


Before actually transferring the 
information to the personnel rec- 
ords, it is customary to prepare 
summaries for the attention of the 
executive officers of the bank. Thus, 
a summary is made showing the 
total amount of new business de- 
veloped by the staff of the branch or 
department during the six months 
period. A copy of this report is 
sent to the president of the bank, 
and the duplicate is forwarded to the 
respective branch manager or de- 
partment head. A similar summary 
is prepared for each employee, show- 
ing the total amount of new business 
for the six months period traceable 
to his or her efforts. This informa- 
tion is obtained from the monthly 
reports. This summary is in tripli- 
cate, the copies going to the presi- 
dent of the bank, the branch man- 
ager or the department head, and 
the employee concerned. The presi- 
dent’s copy, after being read and 
commented upon, frequently by per- 
sonal letter to the employee who 
has made a good record, is then 
passed on to the personnel depart- 
ment for inclusion in the personnel 
file. 
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Our Feed Dealer Creates New Loans For Us 


The dealer co-operates with the local agricultural teachers and the bank co-oper- 
ates with the dealer—with the result that many new loans are created. 


By S. M. FLEMING 


Assistant Vice President, Third National Bank in Nashville, 


E HAVE found it very satis- 
fying to keep in close touch 
with local dealers in agricul- 
tural feeds and with the teachers of 
agriculture in our county. As a 
matter of fact, our contact is largely 
with the dealer. The dealer keeps 
in close touch with the teachers. 
The agricultural teachers are en- 
couraging their students to take an 
interest in raising more livestock, 
and they teach them the best 
methods of feeding. These best 
methods include certain commercial 
feeds to be added to the grain grown 
on the farm. That creates business 
for the local feed dealer, but very 
often these boys do not have enough 
money to buy the livestock or feed, 
and that creates business for the 
bank. 
We have made many loans to the 
young people in the county for the 


The Technique Of 
These Loans 


1. Each boy must be approved 
(as to his qualifications as a 
feeder) by his agricultural 
teacher. 


2. The boy must have facili- 
ties for taking care of the live- 
stock. 


3. The fathers are required to 
endorse the notes. 


4. Notes are made from $20 
to $250 each, at 6% simple in- 
terest. 


5. Notes under $50 are used as 
collateral for a note signed by 
the dealer. 


6. Notes over $50 are taken 
without recourse and the collec- 
tions are made direct from the 
customers. 
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purchase of cattle, sheep, hogs, 
chickens, and mules. Usually, these 
loans are made direct to the young 
people with their fathers endorsing 
the notes. These notes vary from 
$20 to $250 each, and while the 6% 
simple interest does not bring a 
great amount of money, we look 
upon this activity as one of the most 
important of the bank because it is 
creating future important bank cus- 
tomers. 

In two ways, the bank is co-oper- 
ating to help make~ better farmers 
in our community of the future. In 
the first place, we are encouraging 
these young people to learn the 
best ways of raising livestock, and 
in the second place, we are encour- 
aging them to begin business for 
themselves at an early age. If we 
can get them in the habit of think- 
ing of the bank whenever additional 


funds are needed, we are creating 
future borrowers. But, in doing. 
this, we have the valuable assistance 
of the local county agricultural 
teachers and of the feed dealer. The 
teachers encourage the boys to use 
business principles in farming. They 
encourage them to keep in touch 
with the latest discoveries of the 
various experiment stations so that 
they can use the best methods of 
feeding and care. 

The local feed dealer encourages 
them to use the supplementary 
feeds which bring better results. In 
this way, important business habits 
are being developed in the youth of 
our county, and we are sure that the 
benefits are going to return to the 
bank many times in the future. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable 
lessons these young people learn is 


(Continued on page 303) 





What Makes A Furniture Manufacturer|A 


Furniture manufacturing is in a sounder condition than it has 
been for years. Here is an authentic analysis of the industry 
which will aid any banker in serving its financing needs. 


IVEN sympathetic and enlight- 
(Senet interest and co-operation 

by his banker, a furniture 
manufacturer can become one of the 
most prosperous of local business- 
men. 

A great shortage of homes will 
one day result in greatly expanded 
home building. Home building is 
bound to lead to more furniture 
sales. The standard of living, as 
reflected in the developing and ex- 
panding tastes of consumers, augurs 
well for this industry, which has so 
much to offer for the beauty and 
comfort of the home. A return to 
emphasis on the family as the social 
unit is certain to contribute to pros- 
perity for the furniture business. 

What should the banker know 


about the business when he is con- 
sidering a loan to some furniture 
manufacturer? What suggestions, if 
any, should he make as a condition 
to that loan? How can he help the 
manufacturer as well as_ protect 
himself? 

One may become a furniture 
manufacturer with but a limited 
amount of capital. To make a start, 
all that is needed is a building with 
a good roof and sound floors. Ma- 
chines can be bought second-hand, 
and labor is not a very difficult 
problem. Approximately 40% of the 
labor is unskilled, but the line 
between skilled and unskilled is 
very uncertain. A sprayer can be 
trained in two weeks, a cabinet 
maker in six months, and a carver 


in approximately three years. 

In 1929, approximately 3,000 
manufacturers produced $659,000,- 
000 worth of household furniture, or 
an average of about $220,000. There 
followed during the depression a 
mortality of precisely 40%. Some 
of these plants came back, and by 
1937, there were about 2,000 manu- 
facturers who produced $472,000,- 
000 worth of household furniture, 
or an average of $236,000. 

The industry still is about $200,- 
000,000 short of the 1929 mark. It 
is anticipated that this figure will 
be reached and passed, but the total 
number of manufacturers is not 
likely to approach its earlier level. 
This means that the productive 
capacity of existing furniture plants 


When These Policies Are Not Followed These Hazards May Develop 


The Policies 


1. Management officials must have knowledge 
and experience in the business end so that their 
judgment will not be misled by competition. 

2. Adequate outlets must be maintained so that 


enough volume may be maintained to assure a 
reasonable return on the money invested. 


3. Cost accounting must take every item of cost 
into consideration and prices must include both cost 


and adequate profits. 


4. Only samples of new designs are to be made 


until actual orders are in hand. 


5. Novelty and beauty of design will be the 
features on which new patterns are sold, rather than 


low price. 


6. Adequate capital is to be maintained so that 


credit standing may be kept high. 


7. Obsolete machines will be replaced with new 


equipment as necessary. 


8. Dimension stock will be used to avoid waste 


lumber. 


9. Credits will be carefully judged and terms 
will be limited to 30 days when possible, and never 


over 60 days. 


10. Piece-work payments will be made whenever 
possible in order to thus control production costs. 


11. Adequate understanding and co-operation 


must be established with labor. 
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The Hazards 


1. An effort to compete in price often destroys 
all possible profit if the management is not skilled in 
this phase of the business. 

2. Insufficient sales may result in no profits be- 
cause of an overhead that is based on the total 
capacity of the plant. 


3. The lack of a complete cost account may 
cause the manufacturer to sell a large part of his 


product at a loss. 


4. The making of large quantities of new num- 


bers often results in closeouts which lose money. 


equipped. 


5. When price is the only feature of selling, there 
is great danger of profit margins being reduced to 
nothing or less. 

6. Lack of adequate capital jeopardizes the 
prompt deliveries of orders and so influences the 
manufacturer's credit standing. 

7. Obsolete equipment increases costs as com- 
pared to costs of competitors who are adequately 


8. Enough lumber can be wasted to seriously 
handicap the making of profits. 
9. The careless granting of credit and the ex- 


tension of terms to 90 days or more is likely to 


cause serious losses. 


10. When wages are on an hourly basis, costs 
often run up and prevent profits. 


11. Higher costs due to lowered labor efficiency. 
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A Good Loan 





By DR. A. P. HAAKE 


Managing Director, National Association of 
Furniture Manufacturers, 
Furniture Mart, Chicago 


has a much better chance for com- 
plete utilization, with improved 
profits and stability. 

Furniture is both a necessity and 
a luxury. No one knows just exactly 
what proportion of furniture is pur- 
chased as a necessity, but it may 
safely be estimated that the propor- 
tion is high. Most furniture bought 
during the past few years has been 
purchased as a necessity. In the 
higher grades of furniture, price 
becomes less of a factor, and the 
intangible values more of a deter- 
mining element, with profit more 
easily obtainable. 

The great bulk of furniture is sold 
from manufacturer to retailer, and 
thence to consumer. Less than 20% 
of the total manufacturers’ produc- 
tion is sold through jobbers. About 
25% is sold through department 
stores. The two leading mail-order 
houses, with their chains of stores 
as well as their mail order business, 
grow in importance as retail dis- 
tributors of furniture, and are an 
effective factor in pressing the 
retail prices downward. Their com- 
petition has frequently been a 
“thorn in the side” of so-called 
independent retail furniture stores, 
which are neither department stores 
nor members of chain organizations. 

Numerous of the smaller retail 
furniture stores have organized so- 
called “buying syndicates.” They 
bargain as groups, but their mem- 
bers buy as individuals. The purpose 
naturally has been to secure price 
concessions from manufacturers in 
consideration of the volume. How- 
ever, the group volume is unstable, 
and frequently has been very dis- 
appointing, so much so in fact, that 
Syndicates are not now in good 
standing in the industry. Their 
methods are not looked upon with 
favor by either manufacturers or 
hon-member retailers. 

The Robinson-Patman law has 
helped to discourage unsound dis- 
counts for volume. In many cases, 
the manufacturer welcomed this law 
to justify doing that which his 
courage had been unable to face. It 
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This picture gives some idea of the size of walnut trees. Walnut trees never grow in 
forest formation, but may be found almost anywhere but seldom in groups. 





Cutting veneer from a log. Logs are “soaked” in steam vats before being cut into veneer. 
When cut, the veneer from each log is kept separate and each piece of veneer is kept in 
exact sequence in the order in which it is taken from the log. The veneer is cut in very 
thin sheets and later recut to desired length and width. 


is encouraging to note the number 
of manufacturers who now rely on a 
widely spread distribution among 
smaller accounts, rather than on a 
very few large accounts. The Asso- 
ciation has strongly advised manu- 
facturers to move in that direction 
over a period of years. 

Furniture is still sold by the 
manufacturer on a close margin over 
cost. It takes very little to change 
an anticipated profit to a loss. A 


small shift in volume or price can 
make a marked variation in the 
manufacturer’s profit and loss. 
New lines of furniture are shown 
at so-called wholesale “markets” in 
such centers as Chicago, Ill., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., New York, N. Y., 
High Point, N. C., Jamestown, N. 
Y., San Francisco, Calif., Tacoma, 
Wash., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
These markets have been held from 
two to four times a year, with 


Jig sawing inside grilles for China cabinets. The saw blade is easily unfastened to 
permit its insertion in holes bored into that portion of the piece that is to be removed. 
The stock can be turned in any direction to follow the cutting line. 


consequent addition to the manu- 
facturers’ costs of selling and ad- 
ministration. No one knows just 
exactly how much the market 
system has cost the industry over 
and above what is really necessary 
to secure introduction of new pat- 
terns, but the estimates run from 
3% to 15% on the volume of sales. 
A recent reduction in number of 
markets through a combining of the 
spring and summer markets is ex- 
pected to lead the way to a more 
economical arrangement than that 
of the past. 

It would help materially to throw 
the exhibition buildings open to the 
public, although dealers strenously 
oppose such a move on the ground 
that direct-to-consumer sales might 
be made. Many of the best designs 
in furniture never get past the 
dealer, for the dealer’s judgment is 
not infallible. The auto industry has 
demonstrated the immense value of 
showing new designs to the public 
at shows, thereby hastening replace- 
ment of older cars and increasing 
the volume of business. It is be- 
lieved that a similar practice on the 
part of the furniture industry would 
increase greatly the interest of 
consumers in furniture and would 
build up sales far above what they 
are now. : 

The individual manufacturer can 
improve his situation materially by 
lifting his line out of mere price 
competition through the novelty or 
beauty of his designs, and the effec- 
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tive selling of the intangible values 
in his furniture. Much remains to 
be done in that direction. 

The frequent change of designs 
(as often as four times a year for 
an entire line) has led.to an ac- 
cumulation of “closeouts,” which 
are sought by buyers at greatly re- 
duced prices. This has kept the 
entire price structure in turmoil. 
Manufacturers often lose more on 
a few items closed out than they 
make on their entire operations out- 
side the closeouts. This was the net 
result of the practice frequently 
followed of producing large quanti- 
ties of individual numbers in ad- 
vance of any assurance that they 
could be sold. 

This evil is being corrected— 
through the growing habit of pro- 
ducing “after” orders are in hand 
rather than in anticipation of orders 
from dealers. This development 
constitutes one of the marked 
achievements in the industry during 
the past 10 years. 

One of the present handicaps 
is that working capital has been 
depleted. Reserves were pretty 
well wiped out during the earlier 
years of the depression and the 
various federal tax measures have 
not encouraged replacement of 
those reserves. Many a manufac- 
turer could conduct his business 
more profitably if he had more 
adequate working capital. 

There is need for improved ma- 
chinery, and more machinery than 


is presently employed. It is estim- 
ated that most of the equipment in 
the greater number of the plants is 
in need of replacement by new and 
better machines. The replacement 
move will grow by leaps and bounds, 
once capital is available. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act un- 
doubtedly will stimulate this drive. 
Furniture must be produced at 
lower cost per unit, while wages 
increase. For this, better under- 
standing and co-operation with 
workers is essential. 


It is not unlikely that prices of 
furniture will rise appreciably. 
Many hope for such a result, but so 
long as furniture is competitive 
with other commodities, price must 
also be competitive. Certainly, it 
is safe to say that monopoly will 
not rear its ugly head in this busi- 
ness. 

There are approximately 2,000 
manufacturing units. Less than a 
hundred of this number do as much 
as $1,000,000 each, and none of 
them as much as $20,000,000 a 
year. The average production will 
approximaate $300,000 a year at 
wholesale prices, not including the 
so-called basement shops and manu- 
facturers with less than a $5,000 
capital rating. There are about 1,200 
of the latter group; and most of 
them are either upholsterers or 
assemblers. 

The increasing use of so-called 
“dimension stock” is a significant 
trend. Lumber manufacturers, 
seeking new markets after the 
automobile industry went over to 
steel, began making rough pieces 
from which furniture parts could 
be machined. This saved the ship- 
ment of waste lumber. Later, com- 
pletely machined parts, such as 
chair stretchers, table tops, table 
legs, seats for chairs, and finally, 
practically all parts were offered. 
It is now possible for a manufac- 
turer to buy all his parts, and con- 
fine his manufacturing operations 
to assembly and finishing work. 
However, most of the possible sav- 
ing has been realized in the rough 
squares cut to approximate dimen- 
sions. The furniture manufacturer 
can machine these pieces as eco- 
nomically as can the lumber manu- 
facturer. 


Long term credits constitute a 
hazard. While the situation is much 
better than it was 10 years ago, the 
terms are still too long and capital 
is tied up unwisely. Manufacturers 
allow 60 days for net payment, but 
must meet terms of 20 or 30 days 
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net on raw materials. 

Control over costs is progressing, 
put much is still lacking in that 
direction. Ten years ago, the vast 
majority of manufacturers did not 
know their true costs, and exercised 
perhaps even less control over those 
costs. There are still instances in 
which the manufacturer sets his 
prices by those of his competitors, 
believing that, “If A can do it, so 
can I.” This practice has been re- 
sponsible for disastrous price de- 
moralization in the past—and as one 
manufacturer put it, “The trouble 
with knowledge of costs ‘is that it 
interferes with sales.” The Associa- 
tion cost program has _ helped 
materially, and is one of the princi- 
pal activities in prospect for another 
10 years or so. 


This program aims to acquaint 
furniture manufacturers with a 
thoroughly tested set of cost prin- 
ciples and methods developed espe- 
cially for the furniture industry. It 
includes the making of installations 
and the training of personnel in 
conducting cost activities. Its ad- 
vantages are that the manufacturer 
is able to determine his costs ac- 
curately even before goods are pro- 
duced, and also that it enables him 
to put his finger on those spots in 
the process of production where he 
is less efficient than he should be. 


Costs may be divided into six 
general classifications, namely: ma- 
terials, direct labor, manufacturing 
burden (or overhead), administra- 
tive expenses, fixed selling expenses, 
and variable selling expenses. Ma- 
terial costs consist of the purchase 
price and transportation charges of 
those materials which become part 
of the completed product. Included 
in this classification are such 
items as lumber, veneers, cabinet 
materials, upholstering materials, 
finishing materials, mirrors, hard- 
ware, and packing materials. The 
proper classification of labor costs 
is important, for direct labor is a 
governing factor in production and 
the most practical bas's for distribu- 
tion of overhead costs to individual 
products. Overhead costs consist of 
all items of expense incurred in 
manufacturing and packng the 
product and operating the factory, 
except disbursements for materials 
that become part of the finished 
product, and for direct labor. 


Administrative expense includes 
such items as officers’ and office 
Salaries, printing, telephone, and 
telegraph charges, office supplies, 
legal and auditing fees, and so on. 
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This dowel machine aids in reducing the cost of furniture produc- 
tion. It automatically injects glue into the hole and then drives in 


the dowel. 


Dowel construction is desirable in furniture and en- 


hances its ability to stand up under heavy usage. 


Protection Given A Furniture Manufacturer . 


By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. 


Few if any furniture manufacturers will require all of these coverages. This list should 


be the basis for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then recommend 


the insurance needed. 
separate policies. 


Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and need not be 





Name Of Insurance 





Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 


Automobile non-ownership 


Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


Business accident 


Business interruption 


Business life 
Coastal shipments 
Contractual liability 


Electrical machinery 
Extended coverage , 
endorsement on fire policy 


Fire (on building and 
contents) 


Fire (reporting form on 
lumber in yards) 


Fly wheel 
Forgery bond 


Group life and group 
accident 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 
collision. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured 





The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to 
the property of others. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 








Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 
or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost.) 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than 
to a personal beneficiary.) 





Damage to or destruction of named goods due to fire or perils of the 
sea while in transit on a named coastal boat or connecting ferry at a 
stated time. 


Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 


be held liable. 





Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the property of 
others for which the insured is held liable, rosy the cost of litigation, 
all arising from an accident to electrical equipment. 





Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft property damage, 
and oil burner smudge. 


Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 


The burning of lumber stored in piles, in the open air, the quantity 
of which is reported to the insurance company monthly. 


Damage resulting from a violent bursting of an engine fly wheel. 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 


documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property. 


Protection for 50 or more employees in one concern given by one 
policy (each insured is given a certificate) without medical examination 
and at a lower price than for individual policies, against death or 
accident, respectively. 
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Protection Given A Furniture Manufacturer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


Name Of Insurance 


Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by him. 


Forcible possession being taken of personal property within the 
premises of the insured. 





Leasehold 


Malicious damage of the insured. 
Manufacturers public 
liability 


A lease being terminated by a fire or other destructive element. 





Vandalism or wilful physical injury ‘o or destruction of the property 


The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 
which the insured is liable (including defense, and payment of all 
legal and first aid expense). 





Manufacturers property 
damage 


Damage to the pro 
except when caused ! : 
of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine, or by an elevator. 





rty of others on the premises of the insured, 
y the burning out of an electric unit, the bursting 





Marine cargo 


Messenger robbery 


Damage or destruction of goods while on a boat. 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securites, or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 


premises of the insured, during certain hours. 


Occupational disease (to be 
added to workmen’s com- 
pensation policy) 


Paymaster robbery 
Safe burglary 


Side track 


Illness caused by the hazards which are constantly present in the 
regular operation of the named business. 


Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


The damage to property of others by fire or the personal injury or 
death of individuals for which the existence of a railroad side track 


serving the insured’s property is held to be the cause. 


Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 


from the co! 


injury occurs. 
Teams liability and prop- 
erty damage 
Trailer public liability and 
property damage 
Transportation 


Truck cargo 


Workmen’s compensation 


Fixed selling expenses are those 
which are not directly affected by 
sales volume. They include salaries 
paid to sales manager and salesmen, 
also traveling expenses incurred in 
selling, advertising, and so on. 

Variable selling expenses are 
those in which amounts involved 
are directly influenced by the dollar 
value of sales, such as commissions, 
cash discounts allowed, bad debt 
losses, royalties, and designers’ 
fee, if paid on a percentage of net 
sales. 

Lumber waste is an important 
factor in preparing cost estimates, 
especially since lumber, in_ its 
various forms, represents the major 
portion of material costs of most 
kinds of furniture, except uphol- 
stered furniture. Often the cost of 
lumber is greater than the com- 
bined cost of labor, factory over- 
head, administrative, and selling 
expenses. 

A lumber waste allowance that is 
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Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the pro ) 
caused by an automobile trailer owned by or operated for the insured. 


The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
pse of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 


An accident to g steam boiler in which property damage or personal 
Claims for bodily me ay’ A or death, or for damage to the property of 


others, resulting from t! 
animals described in the policy. 


e operation of wagons, equipment, and draft 


rty of others 


Accident to goods in transit or loss by theft while in transit on public 
carriers (not including trucks). 





Accident to goods being transported by motor truck owned or hired 
by the insured. 





Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation law requires 
the employer to pay. 


too high will result in untrue and 
excessively high cost estimates, 
higher sales prices, and a smaller 
volume of sales. An allowance that 
is too low, will result in lower than 
necessary cost estimates, lower sales 
prices, and perhaps greater sales, 
but sales that result in losses, not 
profits. 

Piece-work rates or other incen- 
tive systems provide the best means 
for determining direct labor costs. 
When such systems are employed, 
direct labor is definite and can be 
predetermined. When workmen are 
paid on a time basis, direct labor 
must be estimated. 

Because manufacturing burden 
(or overhead) consists of expenses 
that are not directly chargeable to 
any one product, it is more difficult 
to allocate than material and direct 
labor costs, the amount of which 
can be determined definitely for 
each piece. 

Many methods are used to include 


manufacturing burden in costs, but 
the two most generally employed in 
the furniture industry are known as 
the “blanket burden method” and 
“departmental burden method.” 


The blanket burden method uses 
a single or blanket percentage of 
total direct labor necessary to make 
the product, to determine the 
amount of manufacturing burden to 
be included in the cost of the article. 
This method generally is not satis- 
factory, except when all products 
are uniform in character and pro- 
cessing. 

The departmental burden method 
uses a percentage of the direct 
labor cost for each direct labor 
department that engages in the 
fabrication of the product. This 
method compensates for differences 
in departmental overhead, invest- 
ment in equipment, and in labor, 
and is a more equitable distribution 
of manufacturing burden to specific 
products under all conditions. 

A furniture manufacturer must 
determine: 


1. If there is a market for the 
styles of furniture he wishes to 
make. 


2. The price at which 
readily sell. 

3. Whether or not it can be pro- 
duced to sell at a profit at the price 
it will bring. 

4. Whether or not his control over 
operations is gufficiently complete 
to prevent actual cost from exceed- 
ing estimated cost on which the 
selling price is based. 


Overhead expenses cannot be 
allocated directly to each unit of 
product as can direct labor. Their 
control, therefore, is important if 
profits are to be safeguarded and 
unnecessary expenditures avoided. 
Maximum control and equitable 
application of overhead to product 
can best be obtained through the 
departmentalization of expenses. 


The principal basis for success in 
the furniture industry is experi- 
enced management and improved 
merchandising. There is tremendous 
room for both! Some furniture 
manufacturers are bench graduates. 
Their training has been entirely in 
production, and they know all too 
little of the forces and factors that 
determine public demand, and 
govern the reaching of that demand. 
They sell furniture rather than 
ideas. The alert aggressiveness and 
initiative which makes management 
successful in other industries is just 
as necessary in this business. 
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ee. Bond Meeting 
“aie Bank of Middletown 


XII. Records For Portfolio Supervision 


HE Directors of the Bank of 

Middletown have spent many 

months formulating specific ob- 
jectives to work toward in their 
bond portfolio. They have also de- 
fined their investment policies in 
writing. They are now confronted 
with the problem of devising a sys- 
tem of records that will facilitate 
the careful supervision of their 
securities. 

President Learned calls the meet- 
ing to order. “Gentlemen, I have 
handed each of you a copy of this 
sheet that I have entitled ‘Analysis 
of Security Holdings’. The purpose 
of this tabulation is to show you 
just how much progress we have 
made toward the goals that we set 
forth in our investment program, 
and to serve as a basis for deciding 
what action we should take in our 
portfolio during the months ahead. 

“You will see that there are four 
columns of figures and percentages. 
The first shows the composition of 
our portfolio at the end of last year, 
and the second shows how it looks 
today. You can see at a glance the 
net result of the changes that we 
have made during the past four 
months. In the third column, I have 
set some tentative objectives for us 
to try to achieve during the next 
four months. The figures in the final 
column indicate the ultimate invest- 
ment objectives that we have agreed 
upon at our previous meetings. 

“The first set of figures gives the 
distribution of the maturities.of all 
our securities, including secondary 
reserves as well as the investment 
account. Then comes a more de- 
tailed break-down of the maturi- 
ties of our secondary reserves. These 
holdings are all of such high quality 
that I think further analysis is not 
essential for a summary of this 
kind. For the investment account, 
however, you will notice that three 
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By E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Norwalk, Conn. 


classifications have been made: by 
maturity, by quality and by type.” 

“That looks to me like a pretty 
good arrangement,” remarks Mr. 
Brown. “But do you feel, Mr. 
Learned, that there is sufficient de- 
tail here to show us all we need to 
know about our set-up?” 

“T am glad you asked that ques- 


tion, Mr. Brown, because my own 
feeling is that we should have more 
records, just as you suggest. For 
one thing, I believe we should make 
up a cross-classification of the 
bonds in our investment account 
according to quality and according 
to maturity. That would show us 
what part of our short and medium 
term bonds can confidently be relied 
upon to be paid off promptly at 
maturity. In fact, there may be 
several other types of bond records 

(Continued on page 295) 


ANALYSIS OF SECURITY HOLDINGS 
(Amounts In Thousands Of Dollars) 


Holdings 
as of 
Dec. 31, 1938 
Amount % 
ALL SECURITIES 
Due within 5 years....... 


Due in 6 to 10 years .. 
Due in 11 to 20 years. . 


SECONDARY RESERVES 
Due within a year......... 
Due in 2 and 3 years... 
Due in 4 and 5 years... 
Weak vcetnv ec 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
Due within 5 years........ 
Due in 6 to 10 years .... 
Due in 11 to 20 years 


U. S. Governments....... 
Municipals............... 


Public Utility............. 
PM iccsiacveees 
Canadian 

Average maturity......... 20.6 yrs. 


Number of issues......... 62 


Holdings 
as of 
April 29, 1939 
Amount 


Objectives 
for next 
4 months 


Amount 


Ultimate 
objectives 


% 


15.7 yrs. 13.5 yrs. 
53 40 





How The Law Controls Trust Operations 


il. Income Tax On Alimony Trusts 


By LAWRENCE R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney and Tar Consultant, Chicago, Illinois, and Des Moines, Ia. 


S A part of their service to the 
community, bankers may be 
called upon to act as trustees 

under alimony and separate main- 
tenance trusts. When such agree- 
ments are properly drawn, the 
fiduciary will find its federal in- 
come tax problems comparatively 
simple. 

This is due to the Supreme Court’s 
ruling that the income of a trust 
established for the support and 
maintenance of a divorced wife is 
taxable -to the. ex-husband even 
though it is absolutely irrevocable. 
Consequently, fiduciaries are re- 
lieved of all responsibility for pay- 
ment of income taxes on this class 
of trusts. 

Since the decision in Douglas vs. 
Willcuts is directly contrary to the 
general rule governing the taxation 
of irrevocable trusts, it is of ex- 
treme importance to banks and trust 
companies. Usually, an irrevocable 
trust is regarded as a separate tax- 
able entity, for which a return must 
be filed by the fiduciary. Benefici- 
aries are taxed on the amounts 
distributed or distributable to them 
under the terms of the trusts, while 
fiduciaries are taxable only on the 
amounts retained. In addition, any 
part of the gross income paid out 
or permanently set aside for charit- 
able; educational, or religious pur- 
poses can be deducted in full in 
computing net income.(2) 


Benefit Of Grantor 


Because Congress has never ex- 
pressly mentioned alimony trusts 
in any Revenue Act, the leading 
case of Douglas vs. Willcuts and its 
numerous applications must be 
studied to determine tax liability in 
each case.(2) There, suit for divorce 
was filed by the wife on the same 
day that certain securities were 


transferred to a trust company, with 
directions to pay a stipulated life 
income to the wife of the grantor. 
The excess income, if any, was to 
be paid to the husband and, in turn, 
he agreed to make up any deficien- 
cies. It was expressly stipulated 
that these provisions were: 


“***in lieu of, and full settle- 
ment of alimony, and of any 
and all dower rights or statu- 
tory interest in the estate** (of 
the husband, and)**in lieu of 
any and all claims for separate 
maintenance and allowance for 
her support.” 


In the decree of divorce, the court 
ordered the husband to “provide and 
create***” a trust fund which was 
to be accepted by the wife in lieu 
of all other alimony and support. 
Later, the husband refused to pay 
taxes on the income of this trust, 
contending that he had parted with 
all ownership and control; that the 
trust was irrevocable and consti- 
tuted a voluntary gift of corpus and 
income. Nevertheless, the Treasury 
imposed an additional assessment, 
on the theory that the court had 
awarded alimony and the trust was 
merely a convenient means of carry- 
ing out this obligation. If alimony 
had been paid directly from the 
ex-husband’s income, it would not 


(1) Sections 161, 162 and 167, Revenue Act 

of 1938; Article 161-1, 162-1, 167-1 (b) 
Regulations 101. The origin and develop- 
ment of these sections is shown on Pages 
487, 737, 741, 922, 923, and 957, Seid- 
man’s “Legislative History Of Federal In- 
come Tax Laws’’—1938-1861 (Prentice- 
Hall). 
Douglas vs. Willeuts (1935) 296 U. 8. 1, 
1935 Prentice-Hall Tax Service P. 2027. 
An excellent analysis of these problems has 
been made by Roswell Magill on Pages 
242-247 incl. of his book, “‘Taxable Income” 
(Ronald Press, 1936). See also pages 112- 
119 incl. Montgomery, “Federal Taxes on 
Estates, Trusts and Gifts 
(Ronald Press). 

(3) (1939) Fed, 3940C0H P. 9293 Affg. 37 
BTA 90. 


1938-1939.” 


have been deductible. By analogy, 
the income of a trust created for 
that purpose is taxable to the person 
who receives the benefits thereof. 
The Supreme Court sustained this 
assessment, pointing out that under 
the laws of Minnesota, where the 
parties lived, the divorce court had 
full power to approve, reject, or 
modify settlements in lieu of ali- 
mony. For this reason, approval of 
the trust agreement constituted an 
award of alimony and did not in 
any way modify or terminate the 
husband’s obligation to contribute 
to his wife’s support. On these 
facts, the Supreme Court ruled that 
the settlor of a trust can be taxed 
on income which is used to satisfy 
his obligations, because, in ‘“*** 
contemplation of law***” it be- 
comes a part of his gross income. 


Assignment Of Trust Income 


While, in the Douglas case, a 
trust was created especially by the 
husband, the same rule applies 
when the income of a trust already 
in existence is assigned to the wife 
or to fiduciaries for her benefit. In 
either event, the ex-husband re- 
mains taxable rather than the wife 
or her trustees. 

The courts have refused to con- 
sider an irrevocable assignment of 
trust income in payment of alimony 
as either a gift or a transfer for 
value of the beneficiary’s interest. 
Their attitude is illustrated by the 
recent case of Donnelly vs. Commis- 
sioner.(3) The husband irrevocably 
assigned a portion of the income to 
which he was entitled under a trust 
created by his mother. A decree of 
divorce subsequently was granted 
to the wife by the Circuit Court of 
Cook County, Illinois, which ap- 
proved and ratified the settlement, 
ordering the parties to abide by its 


Although the law has never specifically allocated income tax 
responsibility in alimony trusts, the Supreme Court has 
rather definitely established responsibilities in such matters. 
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terms. Despite the-fact that this 
decree did not expressly state that 
the settlement was in lieu of ali- 
mony, or order it to be accepted by 
the wife on that ground, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals up- 
held a deficiency assessment against 
the husband. 

A trust may be given any desig- 
nated name without affecting its 
income tax liability. Whether it is 
said to be a family settlement, an 
alimony trust, or a fund for main- 
tenance and support of the divorced 
wife alone or together with minor 
children, makes no difference. The 
courts probably will require the 
husband to include all interest, 
dividends and other receipts accru- 
ing to the trust in his own taxable 
gross income. 


Obligation To Support 


The obligation of a husband to 
support his wife and minor children 
is recognized by the laws of every 
state. But, until it is made com- 
pulsory by a court order, there is 
no specific obligation to contribute 
a definite amount to their mainte- 
nance. This principle applies quite 
forcefully to taxation of trust in- 
come. 

There is no doubt that income of 
a trust is being used to meet an 
“obligation” of the settlor when it 
is created under a court order. Nor 
is there any difficulty in situations 
where a settlement entered into 
privately between the parties is 
fully ratified and approved by a 
court of competent jurisdiction. The 
disputed cases, however, are those 
in which the divorce decree either is 
silent as to alimony or approves 
only a portion of a settlement pro- 
viding for release of dower and 
property rights as well as alimony. 

In Weir vs. Commissioner,{4) a 
trust instrument guaranteed a fixed 
net income to the wife of the settlor 
for her life. She, in turn, released 
her dower interest and all other 
claims upon his estate or property. 
About seven months later, a final 
decree of divorce was granted to 
the wife, without providing for 
alimony or ratifying the property 
settlement. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue assessed the 1933 
and 1934 income of this trust to the 
settlor, on the ground that it was 
paid in discharge of an obligation 
assumed under the terms of the in- 
denture. Protests were filed for 
both years, but when the case was 
carried to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, the deficiences were upheld. 

The Board ruled that while the 
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Reasoning that the husband's obligation to support is based on his income, regard- 
less of the manner of providing that support, and that to require income tax from 
the ex-wife would defeat the court's intent in establishing the amount of alimony, 
the government turns to the husband for the tax on alimony trust income. 


existence of an “obligation” is 
essential, it need not necessarily be 
one created by court order or en- 
forcible by contempt proceedings 
before the court which granted a 
divorce. Here, the obligation was 
“voluntary” but given for a good 
consideration and so was legally 
binding upon the parties. The fact 
that the wife could have, but did 
not secure, an award of alimony or 
official ratification of the trust, in 
lieu of alimony, was of no con- 
sequence. 

Another case, decided in 1938, in- 
volved the income of a trust estab- 
lished in a state whose laws did not 
require support of a divorced 
wife.(5) Under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, the obligation to main- 
tain and support a wife terminates 
upon her divorce. To secure release 
from an order of the Domestic Re- 
lations Court to pay a fixed sum to 
his wife, Mr. G. created a trust fund. 
The trustees were directed to pay 
the income to his wife “**for and 
during her natural life**” and any 
deficiences were to be made up by 


(4) 39 BTA P. 49, (1939) 393 COOH P. 
7195. 
(5) Thomas va. Commissioner (1938) 


F(2d), 
884 COH P. 9606. 


the grantor. 

After the parties were divorced, . 
the husband refused to report the 
income of the trust as part of his 
gross income. A deficiency deter- 
mined by the Commissioner was 
appealed to the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals and sustained. Upon further 
appeal, the United States Circuit 
of Appeals upheld the Board. The 
Court ruled that a_ self-imposed 
obligation to pay support money to a 
divorced wife comes under the rule 
of Douglas vs. Willcuts, just as fully 
as a trust set up pursuant to Court 
order. The absence of a statutory 
obligation does not transfer the tax 
burden from the husband to the 
fiduciary or to the divorced wife. 


Dower Rights 


Settlements in anticipation of 
divorce frequently include a full 
release and surrender of dower 
rights or other statutory interests in 
property arising out of the marital 
status. To date, the courts have 
declined to apportion the income of 
settlement trusts between payments 
for support and payments in lieu of 
dower. A practical consideration of 
the difficulties involved has led the 
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Federal Courts to apply the rule of 
Douglas vs. Willcuts and tax the 
entire income to the husband. 


One of the most recent cases on 
this point arose out of a divorce 
settlement in which the wife was 
named as beneficiary of a $200,000 
trust fund.(6) The husband also 
agreed to convey property, create 
certain additional trusts, and to 
assume other responsibilities. In 
consideration of these transfers and 
agreements, the wife assumed 
liability for support of their child, 
relinquishing dower and all claims 
for future maintenance, as well as 
any right to administer the estate of 
her husband. 

After the death of the settlor, his 
former wife contended that the in- 
come of the trust was taxable solely 
to his estate. As an alternative, she 
was willing to admit tax liability 
on the amount being paid in lieu of 
dower, but requested the court to 
hold the estate taxable on that por- 
tion of the income being paid for 
her maintenance and support. This 
the court refused to do, since it 
would require estates to be kept 
open as long as the ex-wife lived— 
thereby creating unnecessary com- 
plications. Instead, it was decided 
that all payments in lieu of alimony 
are taxable a; vart of the husband’s 
income durin; his lifetime, even 
though relinquishment of dower 
rights or other statutory interest in 
his estate was part of the consider- 
ation. After his death, when the 
obligation to support is ended, the 
ex-wife must report for tax pur- 
poses all income distributed or dis- 
tributable to her under the terms of 
the trust. ° 


Death Of Husband 


It is quite clear, then, that after 
a divorced husband dies, his estate 
is under no duty to support his 
ex-wife. While most alimony and 
property settlement arrangements 
grant a life income to the wife, the 
courts regard all sums _ received 
after the death of the ex-husband 
as payments in lieu of dower. These 
are taxable as part of the widow’s 
income and are deductible by the 
fiduciary in computing the net in- 
come of the trust.(6) 


Full Settlement 


Some states permit a couple con- 
templating divorce or separation to 
execute a mutual agreement re- 
leasing the husband of all further 
duty to support the wife after 
divorce, in return for an outright 
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settlement. In Commissioner vs. 
Tuttle,(7) the evidence showed that 
while suit for divorce was pending 
in the Michigan Courts, 30,000 
shares of Kresge stock were trans- 
ferred to a trust company with in- 
structions to pay the net income to 
the wife of the grantor for her life. 
The beneficiary agreed that she 
would accept these provisions in 
complete settlement of dower and 
other rights in the settlor’s property. 
Furthermore, the trust was to be... 


“In full settlement, discharge 
and acquitance of any right to 
***support, maintenance, and 
/or alimony, temporary or per- 
manent, and all rights, claims 
or interests **arising out of the 
pending divorce action, or aris- 
ing out of subsequent litigation 
for divorce or separate main- 
tenance or otherwise***” 


To make their meaning absolutely 
clear, the parties stipulated that it 
was their 


“**intention** that this instru- 
ment is and shall be construed 
as a jointure and complete 
settlement effective as of this 
date, and operative forever, 
under all circumstances and re- 
gardless of the outcome or dis- 
position of the pending suit for 
divorce between the parties.**” 


A decree of divorce granted on 
the day that this arrangement was 
entered into made no reference to 
alimony, but merely required the 
wife to accept these provisions in 
full settlement of her dower rights. 
Later, the husband refused to re- 
port the trust income in his tax 
return, claiming that under Michi- 
gan law, a final settlement of the 
wife’s right to support was valid, 
even though it had not been speci- 
fically approved in the divorce 
decree. Additional income taxes 
which had been assessed were ap- 
pealed to the Board of Tax Appeals 
and finally to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals which de- 
cided in favor of the taxpayer. 

The court reasoned that the rule 
of Douglas vs. Willcuts applied only 
(6) Ibid. 

(6a)Helvering vs. Butterworth (1933), 
U. S. 365, 54 S.Ct. 221. 

(7) (1938) 89 F(2d) 11, 374 COH P. 9215, 
Affg. 31 BTA 782. Even though the Board 
of Tax Appeals has not followed this de- 
cision (Goldring vs. Commissioner, 36 BTA 
779 (A) the Tuttle case seems correct. 

(8) By exercising vigilance on this point, trust 
oficers can save their clients future difi- 
culties. 

(9) Rea vs. Commissioner, 85 BTA 1132 (A)- 
Pennsylvania; Blumenthal vs. Oommis- 


sioner, 34 BTA 994, Affd. 91 F(2d) 1009- 
Connecticut. 
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(10)(1937) (92 F 2d 148), 374 OOH P. 9469. 


where there was a continuing obli- 
gation to support a divorced wife. 
Here, there had been a final settle- 
ment, so the trust income was not 
being used to discharge any obliga- 
tion of the husband and was not 
taxable to him. 

By reason of the Tuttle case, it 
becomes imperative to examine 
closely the terms of every settle- 
ment trust. Those which completely 
terminate all further obligations of 
support and maintenance really are 
not “alimony trusts” but constitute 
a final division of property to be 
taken in full satisfaction of all rights 
arising out of the marital relation- 
ship. Under such trusts, the usual 
rules of income taxation would 
apply: The fiduciary would report 
as taxable income the sums re- 
tained, with the beneficiaries being 
subject to taxation on the amounts 
distributed or distributable to them. 
However, the laws of the state hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the divorce 
govern the validity and effect of 
such trusts and must be considered 
in determining to whom the trust 
income is to be taxed. To be safe, 
the divorce decree itself should 
recite the facts and order the trust 
to be accepted in full satisfaction of 
all future rights of dower, alimony, 
support, maintenance, or other in- 
terests and claims in the husband’s 
property.(%) 


Remarriage Of Wife 


At the time a settlement in con- 
templation of divorce is entered 
into, the effect of remarriage on the 
part of the wife should be expressly 
agreed upon. Otherwise, the hus- 
band is apt to find himself obligated 
to continue payments in lieu of 
alimony despite a remarriage. 
Whether he also remains subject to 
taxation on the income of an ali- 
mony trust is not yet fully settled. 
In fact, there is a direct conflict be- 
tween the Board of Tax Appeals 
and the Federal Courts. 

In two cases,‘9) the Board of Tax 
Appeals has absolved the ex-hus- 
band from tax liability, holding 
that under the laws of Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania remarriage of a 
divorced wife automatically ter- 
minates existing obligations regard- 
ing alimony. However, in Alsop vs. 
Commissioner(2®) the court decided 
that unless the trust provides for 
cancellation upon remarriage, the 
husband continues liable for both 
alimony and taxes on the income of 
the trust. Here, the divorce decree 
obtained in Paris incorporated the 

(Continued on page 296) 
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Bank Model Recordak for 
Speeding up the transit opera- 
tions and for photographing 
id checks for protection of 
ks and depositors. speed. 


mm BIG SAVE 
gy” \N SMALL 


with 
RECORDAK’S 


Co-ordinated System 


ECORDAK saves in small banks as well as 
large—up to 45% net on per item cost, 
50% on supplies, 90% on storage space. 

These economies are made possible by what 
Recordak calls its Co-ordinated System, a 
centralized procedure designed especially for 
the small bank. 

Recordak Junior, the machine employed, pro- 
vides a central proving and recording point at 
which transit letters are written as a by-product 
of the proving operation. 

The Bookkeeping Department operates on 
the Recordak System of Single Posting—a far 
simpler system, and one that not only saves time, 
but mechanical equipment, stationery, and stor- 
age space as well. 


Reversible Recordak photo- 

aphs both sides of checks and 
larger bank forms at a single 
operation— and at lightning 


Recordak Juni 
bank, and for 
ments of large 
cages, safe deposit vaults, trust sing 
and filing, etc.). ized applications, 


Nes 
ANKS @ 


There is no necessity for purchasing new 
equipment when installing Recordak. Recordak 
systems are rented not sold....No capital out- 
lay required, no depreciation, no special oper- 
ator needed. 

Recordak systems are serviced from twelve 
conveniently located offices . . . one close to your 
bank. For further information, write Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Coming to the New York Fair? 


You are cordially invited to make your New York 
headquarters at our offices, 350 Madison Avenue, at 45th. 


mks (tellers’ used Os the Recordak system o 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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jor for the smaller Commercial Recordak for photo- 
—_ depart- graphingall bank forms. Widely 


posting and other specia 


The light numbers are Sundays. 


Banking Holidays By States 


June-December, 1939 


The black numbers are other holidays. 


indicates that the holiday is observed by some of the banks in the state. 


The symbol * following a date 


A collection item arriving in a state on one of these holidays will not be handled until the next business day. 


STATES 


ALABAMA 


June 


July 


August 


September 





3, 4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


October 


November 


December 





1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31. 





ARIZONA 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17,24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 f 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





ARKANSAS _ 


3*, 4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12*, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





CALIFORNIA 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4,9, 10, 17,24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





COLORADO 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


1, 6, 13, 20, 2 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





CONNECTICUT 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 








DELAWARE 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





FLORIDA | 


3, 4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





GEORGIA 


3, 4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


~ 3,4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





IDAHO 


4, 11, 15, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





ILLINOIS 4, 11, 18, 25 


INDIANA 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


“3,4, 10, 17, 24 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





4, 11, 18, 25 6, 13, 20, 27 3, 4, 10, 17, 24 





IOWA 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3,4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





KANSAS» 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12*, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





KENTUCKY 


3, 4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





LOUISIANA 


3, 4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27, 30 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30) 3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





MAINE 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





MARYLAND 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





6, 13, 20, 27 


3,4, 10, 12, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22,29 |5, 11, 12, 19, 23*, 26,30) 3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





MASSACHUSETTS 


4, 11, 17*, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 





5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





MICHIGAN 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3,4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12*, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





MINNESOTA 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





MISSISSIPPI 


3, 4, 11, 18, 25 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3 ,10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 





MISSOURI 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





MONTANA 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





NEBRASKA 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 





6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 





4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





NEW JERSEY 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





NEW MEXICO 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29, 31 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 





3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


3,4, 10, 17, 24 





NEW YORK 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





NORTH CAROLINA 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12*, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 





3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





6, 13, 20, 27 





4, 11, 18, 25 





OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 





2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 





PENNSYLVANIA 


4, 11, 14, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 15, 22, 29 





5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5,7, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30} 3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30} 3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5,7, 11, 12, 19,26, 30) 3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 





1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 





3, 4, 10, 17, 24 





3*, 4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


4, 11, 18, 25 
3, 4, 11, 18, 25 
3, 4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 18, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 








UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
3, 4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 20*, 25 





WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


4, 11, 18, 25 
4, 11, 18, 25 


2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 24, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 
2, 4, 9, 16, 23, 30 


6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 16, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 
6, 13, 20, 27 


3, 4*, 10, 17, 24 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 
3, 4, 10, 17, 24 


1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
1, 8, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 12*, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 

1, 8, 12, 15, 22, 29 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5,7, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30} 3, 10, 17. 24, 25, 31 





5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 
5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 
5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


5, 7, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30} 3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 





5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 
3, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 


3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 


5, 11, 12, 19, 26, 30 
ONS Se i el detail GODS SS Wiehe ERE Baa deus I. scans el ke me 
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3, 10, 17, 24, 25, 31 
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KEY TO THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION - 
1939 EDITION 


READY MAY 15 


70 SHORT CUTS FOR 


1. Numerical System Explained. The numerical 7. Numerical List of Banks by States. All other 
system of the American Bankers Association is banks are listed numerically by states with the 
explained in such a way that its use will be simple reserve cities in front of each state. With only 
routine. the numbers given, this names and locates any 

2. Numerical System at a glance. The first page bank. 


of the Key Book shows the prefix numbers of Alphabetical List of Banks. All U. S. banks 
Reserve Cities and each state. 


are listed alphabetically by state, city and name 
in the section following the numerical listing. The 
official transit number follows each name. 


Economy through standardization. A com- 
plete description of the A. B. A. system of stand- 
ardization for checks and drafts to eliminate 
misunderstanding and waste. Bank Change List. A special section shows new 
National Standardization of Forms. Check, banks, reopened banks and other changes which 
draft and envelope sizes are shown by actual draw- have taken place since the last Key Book Supple- 
ings. ment was published; and following that is a list of 


ll be hich h bee ided. 
How to Register Items. A clear explanation of aie al ete as oie & 


the application of this phase of the A. B. A. Numer- 


Free Revised Supplement in Six Months. A 
ical System is given. 


Supplement is mailed to each Key subscriber 
Numerical List of City Banks. The Reserve entirely free of charge six months after publication 


cities are listed separately to save time in locating of the Key Book, listing changes that have occurred 
their banks. All you need is the number. during that period. 


Sives TIME and MONEY 
INSURES Alecutacy of Teansit Work 


$2.50 a copy delivered 


RAND M&NALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


May, 1939 
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on Bs 


N ORDER TO IMPRESS PEOPLE WITH HIS BANK, THE VERSATILE 
CASHIER OF THE BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, FOUNDED IN THE 1780'S, uy 
ARRANGED QUANTITIES OF SILVER ON A TYPE OF ENDLESS ELEVATOR ..& 
2» SIMILAR TO THE KIND MILLERS USED, AND HAD THIS ELEVATOR HOISTED _ 
¢- AND LOWERED SO AS TO CONVEY THE IDEA OF A PRACTICALLY = =: 
INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY OF PRECIOUS METAL. THIS WAS PROBABLY ue 





What To Do About 
Lost Passbooks 


(Continued from page 265) 


Depositors have been known 
to die soon after notifying a 
bank of a lost passbook. In 
the event a relative or heir did 
not know of the existence of 
it, the account would even- 
tually lapse into an unclaimed 
account. 


. Depositors frequently fail to 


hold verbal or even written 
instructions important when 
they have fulfilled their obli- 
gation of notification. If they 
were not reminded and led, 
step by step, to the final stage 
of receiving the new book, 
they might procrastinate, until 
an emergency arose. 


only human, but that their careless- 
ness or negligence is no excuse for 
our bank not to see its own problem 
and, in turn, try all possible preven- 
tive measures to maintain harmony. 
Depositors react to our follow-up 
system as a favorable and efficient 
policy, rather than a “red tape” 
annoyance. This is no doubt due to 
the fact that we take the initiative 
in seeing the matter through. Not all 
depositors co-operate, of course, but 
a series of follow-up letters proves 
invaluable. 


Some depositors are as careless in 
reply as they were in losing the 
book—cothers rely upon the bank to 
take care of them. Significantly the 
day following a holiday or week- 
end is the heavy lost passbook day. 
And usually after the lapse of a two 
day settling-down-interval 50% of 


We believe that depositors are the mysteriously lost books are again 





as mysteriously found. 

Frequently pickpockets and snatch 
thieves discard the contents of a 
purse-retaining only the cash. The 
passbook title may be the only 
means of identification of the owner, 
so the finder sends the book along 
to the bank for further attention. It 
happens now and then that the bank 
officers know of a lost passbook inci- 
dent before the depositor has re- 
ported it. 

At other times an “honorable” 
thief will drop a bank book into a 
mail box, trusting Uncle Sam to 
return the book to the bank. The 
bank, if alive to its opportunities of 
salesmanship, has the pleasure of 
notifying the owner of the arrival 
of the book and mentioning the secu- 
rity of a safe deposit service as a 
future preventive to a repetition of 
such an accident. 

When lost passbook transactions 
were first assigned to the service 
department, many old reports were 
on file, several as much as two years 
old. One was 12 years old, and all 
might easily have become dormant 
accounts in time. The data received 
was all researched and correspond- 
ence started to trace the owners 
and help them complete the trans- 
action. 

Conscious that the bank could be 
as neglectful as the depositor unless 
we had a self-operating system, we 
determined on the following pro- 
cedure: 

Depositors are required to write 
a notification letter of loss to us or 
sign our notification form. These 
direct the bank to place a warning 
or “stop payment” jacket on the 
ledger card. 

If the account is less than $100, 
the notice is “tickled” ahead 14 days. 
If, on that date, the depositor calls 
or writes as requested, and reports 
the book has not been found, he is 
requested to sign an affidavit to this 
effect. 

A new book is then made up, 
transferring the balance of the ac- 
count; the old records are canceled 
and filed with the affidavit. 

If the account is more than $100, 
the depositor is required to adver- 
tise the loss twice in a local paper, 
in an advertisement reading as fol- 
lows: “Bankbook No. 000,000 pay- 
ment stopped. Return to East River 
Bank, street address, N.Y.C.” 

This advertisement has been pared 
to the least possible number of 
words in order to lessen the cost of 
publishing it in the classified sec- 
tion. Depositors pay the entire cost, 
but no more. 

As the end of 30 days, a new book 
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may be issued to the depositor, after 
he signs the necessary affidavit, and 
it is attached to a copy of the adver- 
tisement with properly signed trans- 
fer drafts. If circumstances warrant, 
a bond of indemnity may be de- 
manded against any other claim be- 
fore issuing a new book. 

Some depositors have been of the 
opinion that, occasionally, the bank 
was too careful—but can the bank 
be too careful when it knows all of 
the circumstances relating to lost 
passbooks? 


Member Bank Borrowing 


By Robert C. Turner, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Mich. 

Published by Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 

243 pages, cloth bound 
One of the conclusions of the 

author after analyzing the borrow- 
ings of member banks from the 
federal reserve banks over a period 
of years is this: “Federal reserve 
policy can be successfully pursued, 
and numerous difficulties avoided 
by placing more emphasis upon the 
rediscount rates, and less upon open 
market operations than has been 
done in the past few years. 

“Tf a reasonable stability in the 
volume of member bank borrowing 
is desired, open market operations 
should be used only to the extent 
necessary to compensate for net 
changes in the other factors in- 
fluencing the supply and use of 
member bank reserve funds. This 
would involve purchases or sales of 
securities or substitutes to compen- 
sate for gold flows, and for changes 
in the volume of money in circula- 
tion, plus changes in the other minor 
factors.” 

Without a doubt, this is an in- 
teresting study for any student of 
central banking. 


The Monthly Bond 
Meeting 


(Continued from page 287) 
that we ought to prepare regularly. 
The sheet before you is intended to 
give only a general summary of our 
investment situation.” 

“How often do you propose to 
make up an analysis of this kind, 
Mr. Learned?” asks Mr. Clark. 

“My own opinion is that we should 
have these figures prepared every 
month in order to provide a starting 
point for our deliberations at these 
bond meetings. This sheet shows us 


_ May, 1939 


1863 aD 1939 ae 
} 
; 


Investment Bonds 


Our Bond Department buys for its 
own account and recommends 
for investment State, County and 


Municipal bonds. 


It also maintains an active market in 
all issues of United States securities. | 


The experience of seventy-five years 
and immediate contact with princi- 
pal cities makes this bond service 
particularly valuable to banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 
Teletype CGO - - 987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 





just where we stand and where we 
are headed.” 

“If you are going to make it up 
each month, wouldn’t it be better to 
show the status of the account the 
previous month rather than four 
months ago?” inquires Mr. Brown. 

“My thought was, Mr. Brown, that 
we could distribute at each meeting 
a copy of the previous month’s re- 
port as well as the current figures. 
My purpose in showing the account 
as of four months previously was to 
give a little more perspective on the 
changes taking place in the port- 
folio.” 


Mr. Jones puts in an objection: 
“When you set such definite objec- 
tives for the next four months, it 
seems to me that you do not leave 
much room for exercising invest- 
ment judgment.” 

“My answer to that, Mr. Jones, is 
that I do not think that the near- 
term objectives should be regarded 
as being rigid. They are intended as 
general guides, not as hard and fast 
imperatives. If market conditions 
change next month, or even next 
week, I think we should feel per- 
fectly free to alter them as we see 
fit. But I do feel that we should 
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try to make our ideas about current 
investment policies as concrete as 
possible. Moreover, it may be very 
helpful to us at the end of four 
months to compare the actual status 
of our account with the goals that 
we set up four months previously.” 


“Have you gone so far as to select 
which securities are to be sold dur- 
ing these next four months and 
which are to be purchased?” asks 
Mr. Brown 


“Only in a tentative fashion. For 
example, I have in mind two of our 
railroad holdings that seem to be 
rather fully priced and that might 
be good candidates for liquidation. 
But I should want to reserve some 
discretion in selecting the particular 
issues to be sold at any given time. 
I believe that we should try to make 
some progress at all times toward 
the ultimate objectives that we have 
adopted. Unless market conditions 
should be very unfavorable, I think 
that we ought to make some reduc- 
tion in our rails during the next 
four months. If there should be a 
sharp advance in railroad bond 
prices, we may wish to sell even 
more than I have provided for in 
this schedule.” 


“I see that you are suggesting 
sale of about $100,000 of long term 
bonds,” observes Mr. Clark. “It 
seems to me that it is very reason- 
able to concentrate our efforts in 
this direction now while _ these 
issues are selling at such high 
prices.” 

“T agree,” says Mr. Brown. “We 
still hold some long term munic- 
ipal and utility bonds that are 
selling at very high prices. Yields 
on several of the utilities are actu- 
ally lower than on long term U. S. 
Government bonds after allowing 
for Federal income taxes. It seems 
to me that these issues might be 
particularly vulnerable if the trend 
of interest rates should change. I 
think we would be better off either 
in U. S. Governments or else in 
corporate or municipal bonds of 
shorter maturity.” 


“But is it possible to buy short 
term issues on any reasonable yield 
basis?” asks Mr. Jones. “You in- 
dicate a considerable increase in our 
short term holdings during the next 
four months, Mr. Learned. Do you 
have some specific securities in 
mind?” 

“There is no way of getting around 
the fact that yields on short term 
securities are extremely low at the 
present time, Mr. Jones. The return 
on U. S. Treasury notes appears 
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actually ridiculous because of the 
value that the market places on the 
exchange privilege. The chances 
are, of course, that the net profit- 
ability of an investment in Treasury 
notes will be better than the in- 
dicated return to maturity because 
of the value of the rights. For that 
reason, I think it is reasonable to 
hold some Treasury notes even if 
they do involve a gamble on the 
value of the exchange privilege. 
But I do not think we should put all 
our short term funds in these notes.” 

“How else can we invest at short 
term to advantage?” 

“Well, in addition to a moderate 
commitment in U. S. Treasury notes, 
I think we should try to pick up 
some short term paper of some of 
the better finance companies, such 
as General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration and Commercial Credit 
Company. Most high grade cor- 
porate bonds maturing within the 
next few years are unattractive be- 
cause the income taxes in some cases 
amount to more than the net return 
we would receive in excess of the 
premiums they are selling at. We 
may, however, be able to find one or 
two inactive corporate issues selling 
on a fair yield basis. After all, 
marketability is not as important 
when you are dealing with very 
short bonds of high quality. The 
remainder of our funds, I think, can 
be put into short term municipals.” 

“But aren’t yields terribly low on 
really high grade municipal bonds?” 
asks Mr. Clark. 

“Yes, they are—especially in the 
case of well-known names. But I 
believe that we can find some suit- 
able local issues giving a fair return 
and that we can afford to take on 
a certain amount of other short 
municipals that do not enjoy the 
very highest ratings. I certainly do 
not mean that we should buy bonds 
that are definitely second grade— 
and any issue that we do purchase, 
we shall naturally want to check 
very carefully. The record of munic- 
ipal securities over a period of 
years is so much -better than cor- 
porate securities that I am convinced 
that municipals have for a long time 
been rated lower than they deserve 
in comparison with corporates. I 
should say, for example, that the 
average municipal bond rated in 
grade 3 is probably about as good 
from a quality standpoint as a rail- 
road bond classed in grade 2. In 
fact, I saw some interesting figures 
on this subject that were recently 
compiled by a committee of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association cover- 


ing the record of some fifteen and a 
half billion dollars worth of munic- 
ipal securities from 1929 through 
1938. At the end of this period, 
ultimate losses had been sustained 
by investors in the case of only 
three per cent of these securities. In 
practically all of these instances, the 
loss consisted solely of a reduction 
in the rate of interest and did not 
involve any loss whatever of prin- 
cipal.” 

“Do you think that these medium 
grade municipals should be used in 
our secondary reserves?” asks Mr. 
Brown. 

“Definitely not. They do not 
qualify at all. They should be 
classed strictly as investment ac- 
count holdings.” 

Mr. Clark speaks up: “Gentle- 
men, Mr. Learned’s ideas on buying 
municipals sound all right to me. 
I move that we authorize him to 
buy up to $50,000 of municipal 
bonds of the type he has described 
to us, none to be rated lower than 
grade 3 by the various services. I 
also suggest that we try using this 
analysis sheet in its present form 
for the next few months. It seems 
to me that our discussion here to- 
day indicates that figures of this 
kind may be very helpful to us in 
considering our investment prob- 
lems. I think we are indebted to 
Mr. Learned for the work he has 
done in devising it for us.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Clark,” Mr. 
Learned replies. “As I said be- 
fore, I feel that we should make 
up some additional records for 
our guidance at these meetings. 
I should like to ask every member 
of the Board to give some thought 
to this question for discussion at 
future meetings. If there are no 
further comments, the meeting 
stands adjourned.” 


Income Tax On Alimony 
Trusts 


(Continued from page 290) 


terms of a settlement between the 
parties, providing a life income of 
$15,000 annually to the settlor’s 
wife. Several years afterward, when 
his former wife remarried, the 
settlor excluded the trust income 
from his tax return, insisting that 
his obligation to support was can- 
celled. 

When the case finally reached the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, it rejected 
the theory that remarriage auto- 
matically terminates the alimony 
liability of a divorced husband. 
French law on this point apparent- 
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ly was not cited, but the rule 
adopted in this case is followed by 
most American courts. Apparently, 
the only remedy available is to have 
the divorce court reserve jurisdic- 
tion over alimony questions so that 
upon filing of a petition showing 
good cause, such as remarriage, the 
award of alimony can be suspended, 
reduced or abrogated entirely. The 
tax effect of reserving such juris- 
diction is still unsettled; the wisest 
procedure, of course, would be to 
settle all these points in the trust 
instrument before submitting it for 
the approval of the divorce court. 


Support Of Children 


Separate trusts may be estab- 
lished for the support, maintenance, 
and education of minors or such 
claims may be included in the settle- 
ment between husband and wife. 
In either event, the courts rule that 
the trust income is being used to 
discharge obligations imposed on the 
settlor by state laws and is taxable 
to him. 

Even when divorce is not con- 
templated, wealthy individuals fre- 
quently protect their families 
against financial reverses by assur- 
ing them of sufficient income to live 
comfortably for the rest of their 
lives. If a trust is used to accom- 
plish this purpose, the settlor may 
be taxed on the income, unless he 
can show that he is supporting and 
educating his family with funds 
from other sources. Likewise, the 
settlor is taxable on the income of 
a trust set up to pay for “***the 
maintenance, upkeep, and operation 
of the dwelling or dwellings in 
which (the wife of the settlor) may 
from time to time reside.” 

A recent case emphasized that the 
degree of support required by law 
varies with the financial situation 
of the head of the family. Even for 
men of moderate means, furnishing 
food, clothing, and shelter does not 
fully meet the obligations imposed 
by society. Accordingly, a wealthy 
husband, who set aside a trust fund 
to maintain a home for his wife, 
was taxed on the entire trust income 
even though he already paid one- 
half of the household bills from 
personal funds. 

On the other hand, if a mother 
sets up a trust fund for the support 
and education of her children, she 
is not taxable on the income unless 
the state law makes her primarily 
Tesponsible for these items.(17) 


Discretionary Use 
Where trustees are granted dis- 


May, 1939 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, March 29, 1939 


ry 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


LIABILITIES 


ee ee 


Acceptances 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 


Reserve for Contingencies 


3,813,333.71 
$1,232,039 ,049.65 


exedudecdestenss $1,098,976,306.53 


678,897.72 
6,285 582.00 
14,128,074.39 


Income Collected but Not Earned 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


Undivided Profits 


$1,232,039 ,049.65 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $129,549,771.80 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





cretionary power to use the income 
for the support of a divorced wife 
or for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of minor children, the settlor 
is taxable only on the income ac- 
tually so used. It follows that if 
no part of the trust income is ap- 
plied to the specified purposes, none 
of it need be reported by the settlor. 

The case of Hudson vs. Jones,(12) 
decided in 1938, awarded a tax re- 
fund to the settlors of certain irre- 


(11) Hil ve. Commissioner (1937) 88 F(2d) 
941, 374 COH P. 9186. 

(12)(1938) 22 F. Supp. 938, 384 CCH P. 
9277. Tiernan vs. Commr. 37 BTA 1048; 
G.C.M. 18972, 1937-2 OB 231. 





vocable trusts. There, the trustees 
were authorized to accumulate the 
income until the beneficiaries (chil- 
dren of the settlor) attained speci- 
fied ages. However, these trustees 
were permitted to pay directly to 
the beneficiaries, or expend for their 
use and benefit, such sums as were 
deemed necessary and advisable to 
provide for their support and educa- 
tion, or to defray unusual expenses, 
Trust income for 1932 was thrown 
back into the income of the settlor 
on the authority of Douglas vs. 
Willcuts. An additional assessment 
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—in St. Louis 


Correspondent banking in 


America has proved helpful 
both to the city bank and the 
country bank. Our corre- 


spondent services of today 


are the result of many 


years experience with the 


practical requirements of 


the average country bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. 


LOUIS 


Broadway - Locust - Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


was paid under protest. Judgment 
was awarded to the plaintiffs in a 
suit for refund, on the theory that 
the mere existence of this discre- 
tionary power did not make the 
trust income taxable to the parents. 


Voluntary Expenditures 


Despite the consistent rulings 
that one who creates a trust is 
taxable on the income thereof, if it 
is used for his own benefit or to 
discharge his legal obligations, the 
courts recognize certain limitations. 

First of all, there is no fixed pre- 
sumption that every gift of a life 
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income to a wife or provisions for 
assisting children is intended to be 
the principal source of funds for 
their education, maintenance, and 
support. The Treasury has the 
burden of proving that such an in- 
tention motivated the gift. In 
Shanley Jr. vs. Bowers,(43) $25,000 
annually from a trust was assigned 
to trustees for the benefit of his 
wife, yet the husband was held not 
to be taxable on this income. Since 
the government failed to prove that 


(13)(1986) 81 F(2d) 13, 364 COH P. 9069. 


(14) Dunning vs. Commissioner, 36 BTA 1222, 
Nonacq. 1938-17-9309. 


the trust income was paid to the 
wife in lieu of other contributions 
to her support and maintenance, the 
court refused to assume this to be 
the fact. 

Voluntary expenditures by the 
beneficiary of a trust constitute 
still another limitation on the gen- 
eral rules already discussed. Neither 
the use of trust income for the 
benefit of the settlor or its applica- 
tion to the satisfaction of his obli- 
gations appear to be the controlling 
factors. It seems that the trust 
instrument itself must make such 
use or application compulsory and 
leave nothing to the judgment and 
discretion of the fiduciary or the 
beneficiaries. 

Thus, a wife enjoying a substan- 
tial private income may choose to 
send her children to a more fashion- 
able school than the family other- 
wise could afford, pay all of the 
household bills, buy a new car, or 
do anything else she sees fit, with- 
out automatically increasing her 
husband’s taxable income. Nor is 
the rule any different simply be- 
cause the income is derived from a 
trust fund created by the husband. 
The terms of the trust must make 
it compulsory to use the income for 
satisfaction of the husband’s obli- 
gations before it will be taxable to 
him. (74) 


When Is A Bank Liable 
For Trust Fund 
Misappropriation? 

(Continued from page 277) 
drawal of commingled funds for 
non-trust purposes was the differ- 
ence between the total amount of 
the deposits, and for which the trus- 
tee’s personal account received credit 
after the bank began commingling 
the trust funds, and the total 
amount of withdrawals therefrom 
which the bank could see were used 
for authorized trust purposes. 

Moreover, a bank is not liable for 
acts performed by its agent who 
acts outside the scope of his em- 
ployment. 

For illustration, in Moody v. 
Clarke County Bank of Washing- 
ton, 42 Pac. (2d) 803, it was dis- 
closed that a bank cashier named 
Hiim was appointed guardian of the 
estate of three minor children. As 
such, he came into possession of 4 
fund amounting to $1,349.01 be- 
longing to the estate of the minors. 
The decree appointing the guardian 
provided that he should use the 
funds so committed to his charge 
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solely for the care, maintenance, 
and education of the minors under 
the supervision of the court. This 
money was deposited in a bank to 
the credit of the minor’s estate. The 
records of the bank show that a 
withdrawal slip was made, signed, 
“Pohl Minors, O. Hiim, Guardian,” 
for the sum of $1,000, and with it 
was presented a deposit slip so made 
out as to direct the amount of the 
$1,000 withdawn from the minors’ 
account to be credited to the ac- 
count of Mr. and Mrs. O. Hiim in 
the same bank. O. Hiim, as cashier 
of the bank, was in direct’ charge 
of the bank’s ordinary operations, 
and all other employees of the 
bank were under his control and 
supervision. He, alone, supervised 
and controlled the receipt of de- 
posits, the transfer of credits, and 
the general business of the bank, 
subject only to the supervision of 
the bank’s board of directors. 

Thus, it will be seen that the only 
question presented is whether or not 
the bank is liable for the acts of 
its cashier who, outside and beyond 
the scope of his authority and duty 
as cashier, and presumably for his 
personal benefit, wrongfully with- 
draws and misappropriates trust 
funds on deposit with the bank of 
which he is the managing officer. 


It is important to know that the 
higher court held the bank not 
liable, saying: 

“The rule established by the 
great weight of authority is to the 
effect that a bank which permits a 
trustee to transfer known trust 
funds to his own private account 
does not itself become liable merely 
because it permits such a transfer. 
... The guardian, though cashier of 
the bank, acted wholly outside the 
scope of his authority as cashier 
and solely for his individual ad- 
vantage in withdrawing the money 
and therefore could not by that act 
bind the bank.” 


Various courts have held that a 
bank is liable when it has actual 
or constructive knowledge that a 
fraud is being or is about to be 
perpetrated by the fiduciary, and 
assists him in making a misappro- 
Priation of the trust funds. The 
courts hold that to render a bank 
liable, it must actually have par- 
ticipated in the misappropriation, 
or with knowledge, reaped some 
benefit therefrom, as by itself ap- 
Propriating the money or receiving 
it in payment of some individual 
indebtedness of the fiduciary to it, 
and thereby rendering itself liable 
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Investment 
Portfolio Man agement 


The Dominant Factor 
in Bank Earnings Today 


_ last decade has witnessed a striking change 
in the character of bank earning assets. 
Whereas investments ten years ago constituted 
approximately 30% of the total loans, discounts 
and investments of all banks throughout the 
United States, this ratio has now risen to well 


over 50%. 


This significant trend has naturally brought 
about a corresponding change in the source of 
bank income. Because of this development, super- 
vision of the investment portfolio has become 
perhaps the most important problem in bank 


administration. 


Manufacturers Trust 


Company, through its 
Investment Advisory Service, is assisting nu- 
merous banks throughout the country in the formu- 
lation of investment policies and the solution of 
investment problems. Financial institutions are 
cordially invited to utilize our broad facilities for 
investment advice. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Investment Advisory Division 
55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


as trustee or otherwise. 

To place the burden of supervis- 
ing all accounts upon a bank of de- 
posits would be unreasonable, and 
one which few institutions, if any, 
would be willing to assume. Indeed, 
it would be unbearable, and to do 
so would, in many cases, deprive 
all fiduciaries of banking privileges, 
and work a detriment to estates 
and fiduciaries generally. 


Any employee will do better work 
if he thoroughly understands the 
purpose of each job that he is given 
to do. 





Reprints Wanted Of Safe 
Deposit Series 


In a letter from Stanley S. Zim- 
merman, Trust Officer of the Harris- 
burg Trust Company, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, he says: 

“IT have read with considerable 
interest a number of the series of 
articles on the subject: of Safe De- 
posit principles and practice, and 
particularly the 23 rules for the 
management of a safe deposit vault, 
appearing on page 94 of the Feb- 
ruary number of Bankers Monthly. 

“What interests me more than the 
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articles themselves is the question 
whether or not you ever reprint in 
pamphlet form a series of this kind, 
so that all the articles could be 
available under one cover. In case 
there is no chance of your reprinting 
the nine articles, is it possible that 
you might reprint the list of twenty- 
three rules published in connection 
with article No. 9 of the safe deposit 
series? 

“The principal thought I have in 
mind is to put these articles into the 
hands of all the officers and em- 
ployees of our bank with the pos- 
sible result of directing everyone’s 
attention to any faulty practices we 
may have in our own setup. 

“T should think that reprint of the 
articles and the 23 rules in one 
pamphlet, of convenient size, would 
be of interest to almost any bank 
that conducts a safe deposit busi- 
ness.” 


Would You Like Reprints Too? 


If we should have a sufficient 
number of inquiries from our read- 
ers for the reprinting of this series 
of articles, we would make this 
reprint available. If you, who read 
this, should be interested in having 
a quantity of these reprints, please 
write us at once telling us how many 
you could use. 

Your request need not be an order, 
but if enough requests are received, 
we will then quote a definite price 
on various quantities. 

Please address the Editor, Bankers 
Monthly, 536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


Put Rubber Heels On 
Your Floors 
(Continued from paye 275) 


of heavy desks, filing cabinets, and 
other furniture. It is recommended 
for lobbies and other floors where 
there is heavy traffic throughout the 
day. Not only does it withstand con- 
stant wear, but grime, dust, mud, 
slush, and all types of footprints and 
scars are easily removed, and the 
bright finish can be preserved indef- 
initely. 

Because it is fire resistant, it is 
never scarred with cigarette burns. 
Because it is soft and cushiony— 
“resilient” is the term in the floor- 
ing trade—it is comfortable to walk 
and stand on. The matter of com- 
fort for employees should make a 
good selling point in office rentals, 
since so much emphasis is placed 
today on the influence of quiet sur- 
roundings on efficiency. 

Rubber is also adaptable to store 
modernization, and is_ especially 
good for showrooms, where it must 
bear the weight of heavy pieces of 
equipment, such as refrigerators, 
stoves, and furniture. It is also 
widely used for the floors of elevator 
cabs. 

Rubber is becoming increasingly 
popular in private homes of the 
more expensive class, and can be 
adapted to any room in the house. 
In fact, bankers seeking to remodel 
a house to rent or sell, in the higher 
price brackets, might well consider 
this flooring with which striking, 
modern custom-built designs may 





THE SERVICE CONCEPTION which has actuated this 


organization since establishment is that of providing the 


capital needs of worthy public and private borrowers, on 


the one hand, and safeguarding principal and income to 


conservative lenders, on the other. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A Tellers’ Memo To Himself 


@ Monday 





be created. In many houses where 
the original wood floors are old and 
worn, they are covered with a mod- 
ern rubber pattern which forms the 
basis for fine rugs and carpets. 
Rubber is especially recommended 
for baths in houses and apartments, 
because it does not deteriorate from 
the effects of water, and because 
water does not make it slippery. In 
fact, because it is non-slip flooring, 
its use can help to reduce accident 
hazards. 

There are two types of rubber 
flooring installations. There is sheet 
rubber, which is produced in con- 
tinuous lengths and laid in one 
piece; and there is rubber tile floor- 
ing, which is supplied in individual 
blocks of specified thickness, size, 
shape, and color, and which is more 
commonly used to achieve unusual 
and outstanding designs and deco-| 
rative schemes. The latter is the) 
more expensive, since it involves 
greater labor in installation. 

Newest of trends in moderniza- 
tion programs is the use of rubber 
as a wall covering to harmonize with 
the decorative scheme. This is 
manufactured in sheet form and is 
easily installed. It is usually avail- 
able in a wide range of colors, either 
to match or contrast with the floor- 
ing installation. It is applied to the 
wall surface with an adhesive which 
seals it to the wall with a perma- 
nent bond. Once installed, it pro- 
vides a durable, sanitary, attractive, 
easy-to-clean wall surface. It if 
also a noise reducer. 

Type, color, style, and design oi 
rubber flooring to be installed cal 
be decided with the aid of the archi 
tect, building contractor, and floor 
ing contractor, and will depend of! 
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the mechanics of the job, existing 
architectural features, and the 
amount of money to be spent. If 
simplicity and extreme economy are 
desired, probably either sheet rub- 
ber of plain colors or single-color 
marbleized patterns should be used. 


If there is a desire to match light 
or dark woodwork and furnishings, 
a finish in appropriate colors and 
patterns which simulate wood may 
be selected. Popular adaptations for 
office lobbies and hallways are the 
simulations of granite and terrazzo 
flooring. These patterns look like 
these harder floors, but of course, 
are much quieter and softer under- 
foot. Plain colors or the marbleized 
effects, whether used in houses or 
offices, are made more attractive 
through addition of feature strips, 
inserts of figures and motifs, and 
special borders. Custom built floors 
for which the owner and architect 
work out their own design are also 
possible. 

Whichever type is installed, the 
owner would do well to see that 
standard specifications and approved 
methods for installing, as recom- 
mended by the Rubber Flooring 
Manufacturers Division of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
are observed. Sheet rubber floor- 
ing is generally of two thicknesses, 
either 4g-inch or 3/16-inch, depend- 
ing on the wear it is to receive. 

The Association’s specifications 
read: “All sheet rubber flooring 
shall be of the best quality, com- 
posed of carefully selected inert 
fillers and not less than 20% of rub- 
ber content by volume. All sheet 
rubber flooring shall be marbleized 
homogeneous throughout and ex- 
posed surface shall have a glazed 
plate finish. It shall be of uniform 
thickness and shall have a woven 
cotton fabric reinforcement prop- 
erly vulcanized in the rubber or on 
the bottom surface. Materials known 
as seconds will not be accepted.” 


Tools used for installing sheet 
flooring are identical with those 
used for first-class linoleum instal- 
lations. Any good grade linoleum 
paste may be used for applying 
saturated felt to wood sub-floors. 
Sheet rubber may be laid over con- 
crete sub-floors, but only if they are 
thoroughly dry. If a banker is em- 
ploying his own workmen for such 
a job, he should have them in- 
structed thoroughly in this matter. 
Rubber flooring, however, must 
hever be laid on concrete floors in 
contact with the ground either on or 
below grade. And all crack lines, 
expansion joints, or small holes in 
the concrete must be filled before 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


Statement of Condition, March 29, 1939 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S.,Government Securities 


$ 36,857,563.87 
29,843,091.28 


(Including those pledged, $11,219,238.92) 
Investment in Mississippi Valley Company, 

wholly owned subsidiary, consisting of ob- 

ligations of U.S. Government, and Federal 


Intermediate Credit Bank and Cash 


Bonds and Other Securities 


Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Loans and Discounts 


3,570,000.00 
3,955,480.66 
225,000.00 
37,320,010.94 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 
Real Estate 


Accrued Earnings Receivable (Net) 


Overdrafts 


UE NNR 555 UI SG iwc eee nek nen 


199,598.66 
1,128,019.04 
476,510.22 
7,632.50 
36,177.42 


$113,619,084.59 


LIABILITIES: 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 

Accrued Interest, Expenses and Taxes Pay- 
able (Net) and Other Reserves 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits: 


U. S. Government, City of 
St. Louis and Other Public 


Funds 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
\ cia 


applying sheet rubber flooring, or 
these will eventually show through. 

Standard specifications set up for 
rubber tile flooring by the Rubber 
Flooring Manufacturers Division 
state that the tile shall be of either 
¥g-inch, 3/16-inch, %4-inch, or %- 
inch thickness. Where tile of mot- 
tled pattern is called for, the mottled 
pattern shall run entirely through 
the tile and should be clear and 
distinct. 

Prior to installing rubber tile over 
wood sub-floors, certain prepara- 
tions are necessary. Practically all 


$ 8,275,972.12 


95,507,361.06 103,783,333.18 


$113,619,084.59 


84 Years of 
Banking Experience 





rubber tile is underlaid with a 
carpet of felt. If wood floors are old, 
worn and decayed boards should be 
replaced and the floor sanded to a 
uniform level. All loose and springy 
boards should be made secure. In 
all installations, no matter over 
what type of sub-floors, owners 
should insist that the contractor 
understands the mechanics attend- 
ant on that particular installation. 


Can you do anything to stimulate 
local building? 
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You And_Your Money 


By C. Donald Dallas 
Published by Prentice-Hall, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Price $1.50, 85 pages, cloth. 


After a person reads this handy 
little volume, he is impressed with 
the fact that so much information 
is put into so few pages. 

There are so many books on 
“what’s wrong with the country,” 
and “what we may expect for the 
immediate future,” that usually, we 
approach another one with some 
misgiving. But, here is one that 
goes into the subject in a most real- 
istic way, and provides facts and 
ideas upon which any banker may 
base sound judgment in dealing 
with his bank’s customers. 

A brief quotation from Chapter I 
is especially interesting: 

“The country is glutted with 
cheap money. The banks are burst- 
ing with the savings and deposits 
of 50,000,000 people, but these 
people, won’t take their money 
out of the banks and spend it, 
and they won’t invest it or tie 
it up in any long-time venture. 
Furthermore, no one wants to bor- 
row any of it for use. Credit and 
money are so available today that 
a man with only $500 capital can 
build a $5,000 house, the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing the loan for the 
difference, but still they don’t build 
them. This all means the lack of 
confidence on the part of the in- 
vesting and buying public.” 


“There are two obvious reasons 
for the decline in business and con- 
fidence: First, we have tried to 
borrow and spend our way out of 
the depression, instead of working 
our way out. This has resulted in 
very high taxes, which are a heavy 
charge on Industry, Labor, and 
Consumption. This policy, with its 
tremendous unbalanced budgets 
year after year, has almost doubled 
our national debt in a few short 
years, has brought a threat of real 
inflation with depreciated currency 
as in Germany, and therefore, a 
lack of confidence on the part of the 
investing public. We have no over- 
expansion of credit in industry to- 
day as in 1929, but we have an 
over-expansion of government cred- 
it, which is worse. These enormous 
expenditures in the end don’t come 
out of the Public Treasury, but out 
of the public’s pockets. 


“Second, at a time when a strong 
recovery of private industry was 
needed to take over the burden of 
relief and unemployment from the 
government, there was enacted an 
extreme series of punitive regula- 
tions, tax and labor laws which 
further frightened and shut off the 
flow of investment capital into in- 
dustry, and at the same time radi- 
cally raised the costs of production 
and prices to frighten and shut off 
the consumer market. 

“We have already had taxes in 
the high income brackets, and a 
capital gains tax that long ago 
forced the money of the wealthy 


THIS SUMMER— 


Every year the recreational facilities of 


New England attract many visitors from 


other sections. ... This year, thousands 
who attend the New York World’s Fair 
will also plan trips to New England. If 


you or your customers come to Boston 


this summer, we cordially invite you to 


visit this bank. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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into tax-exempt government, state, 
and municipal bonds, instead of into 
productive industry, but now we 
have added an undistributed profits 
tax on corporations which has 
tended to prevent their plowing 
back earnings into expanded pro- 
duction, at the same time prevent- 
ing them from building up reserves 
to see them through another depres- 
sion.” 

In addition to the facts and fig- 
ures in the book, there are some 
very interesting charts. One, show- 
ing the heights to which hourly 
wage-rates have risen, and the low 
point to which production and whole- 
sale prices have dropped. Another 
one shows the real estate activity 
and possibilities since 1795, with in- 
formation as to when it would have 
paid to buy real estate, and when it 
would have paid to sell. 

There is also a table and a map 
showing the unequal distribution of 
tax money to the various states. 
The table is headed, “Our Subsi- 
dized Democracy” which shows that 
four states received from the federal 
government 1,000% of what they 
paid. Six states received between 
500% and 1,000%, eleven states re- 
ceived between 200% and 500%. 

On the subject of taxes, the fol- 
lowing startling figures are given: 

“Yet today the cost of government 
in the United States is over seven- 
teen billion dollars a year, estimated 
to be between 20% and 25% of the 
total national income—about double 
the rate of years prior to the de- 
pression, and against only 7% in 
1890; and the cost is still rising! So 
great is it that if all incomes in the 
country of $5,000 and over were 
confiscated, we would collect enough 
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ynoney to pay the cost of govern- 
ment for less than four months! 
“To meet this enormous bill, taxes 
have been increased to the point 
where industry is being slowly 
strangled; the cost of living is sky- 
rocketing, and consumption is be- 
ing curtailed—in other words, the 
standard of living is being reduced. 


To meet this enormous overhead 
burden on the American people, we 
have a tax bill of over fourteen 
billion dollars—about $100 a year 
from every man, woman, and child 
inthe nation. This is the largest tax 
pill in the world, and almost one- 
half of it goes to Washington. There 
are over 175,000 taxing bodies in 
the United States today, represent- 
ing the most complicated and dis- 
orderly tax system in the world. 
Furthermore, this taxation is gen- 
erally levied against the production 
of wealth, instead of against idle 
property and capital. 

“Another way of measuring it, the 
tax bill of the American steel indus- 
try in 1937 was equivalent to a full 
year’s pay for 108,000 employees. It 
was equal to $330, or over ten weeks’ 
average pay, for each of the em- 
ployees on the payrolls of companies 
in the industry. Estate taxes in the 
higher brackets are now seven times 
what they were a few years ago. 
Aman who creates a business today 
realizes that, if he is successful, a 
large part of his earnings will be 
taken by corporation and income 
taxes, and more later by inheritance 
taxes; whereas if he loses, he stands 
all the loss himself. The odds are 
too great. 


“Yet, despite these enormous and 
increasing taxes, the national debt 
in 1933 was $20,937,350,000, and it 
is now about double that amount. 
Stated otherwise, the national debt, 
even after these enormous taxes, 
has increased in these few short 
years (between March 1, 1933, and 
March 1, 1937) by about the same 
amount as the total cost of govern- 
ment for the 125 years from Presi- 
dent Washington through President 
Taft.” 


Our Feed Dealer Creates 
New Loans 


(Continued from page 281) 
the lesson of being prompt. Their 
teachers explain to them the neces- 
sity of always being prompt with a 
bank. As soon as their note is due, 
the young men are in the bank, and 
so far have always been ready to 
pay the note. 
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EXT to you, the Purina Merchant is probably the best- 
posted farm credit man in your community. He gets his 


information from the best possible source—first hand. Either 
he or his outside salesman has weekly, sometimes daily, 
contact with feeders. He knows how much milk their cows 


give . . . how many eggs their hens lay . . . what it costs 
to produce pork and beef. He knows which farmers are 
money-makers . . . which farmers are therefore sure pay. 
Finding out is a recommended part of the Purina System of 
merchandising feeds. Consequently, when the Purina Merchant 
suggests a prospect for your loanable funds, you can usually 
“bank” on his recommendation. The Purina Merchant of 


your town may be of help to you. . 


help him . . 
deserving customers. 


. certainly you can 


. when you get together to finance some of his 


PURINA MILLS - Checkerboard Sq. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Of course, we exercise a great 
deal of care in determining the date 
of maturity. We try to make sure 
through conversations with the local 
teachers that the young men will 
have had an opportunity to sell 
what they have produced in time to 
pay what they have borrowed. 

Usually, those who are interested 
in raising cattle buy calves, and 
raise them to maturity. Those who 
wish to raise sheep buy lambs; those 
who wish to raise hogs buy either 
small pigs or bred sows; or those 
who are interested in mules buy 
yearlings and raise them to the age 


when they are ready to work. They 
are then sold on the local market. 

The notes given for the purchase 
of special feeds usually come to us 
from the feed dealer. Some of these 
amount to less than $50. Then we 
group those and use them as collat- 
eral for a note signed by the dealer. 
But, those for $50 or over, we 
usually take without recourse and 
make collections direct from the 
customers. 

We make some selection of notes. 
Of course, we do not advertise that 
we wili lend money to anyone. The 
boy who wants to borrow money 
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from the bank must be approved by 
his teacher, and must have facilities 
for caring for the livestock. In other 
words, we must have the assurance 
that the boy is likely to be success- 
ful with what he is going to raise. 
So far, none of them have had any 
losses. 


How To Explain Loans To 
Customers 
In an article in the Athens Sun- 


day Messenger, F. D. Forsyth, cash- 
ier of the Bank of Athens, Athens, 


Ohio, 
money 
Banks, 


explained the lending of 
by the Federal Reserve 
and the statement made 
locally that banks will not lend 
money, in a very interesting and 
effective way, as follows: 


“At least partly because of the 
criticism of banks for not making 
loans, it was made possible for the 
Federal Reserve Banks to make 
loans direct to industry. As an indi- 
cation of the type of application for 
loans made to these banks, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York re- 
ported that out of 4,750 inquiries for 
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RACTORS and machinery such as Minne- 
apolis-Moline offers, are as indispensable to 
the modern farmer as were his horses a few 
decades ago. But power machinery involves 
BUYING POWER, and on this point the de- 
pendable, credit-safe farmer merits the co- 


(MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE | 


MYM 


MODERN FARM MACHINERY 


operation of dealer and banker. 

Agriculture remains the root from which 
American prosperity grows, and only with 
modern equipment can the farmer make 
enough profit to insure that prosperity... . 


During the 1939 season, thousands of deserv- 
ing farmers will be in the market for new MM 
machinery and Tractors. The helping hand of 
MM dealers and local bankers can make this 


purchasing possible. . 


. . The farmer's in- 


creased income rapidly translates itself into 
good times for both businessman and banker. 
Good farmers know how to make their invest- 
ment in modern MM Tractors and Farm Ma- 
chinery pay a profit. 


We believe it will pay you to get bet- 
ter acquainted with your MM Dealer 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


A Teller’s Memo To Himself 


loans received, it found only 351 
suitable for making advances of its 
funds. It further reported that it 
was necessary to place quite a num- 
ber of these loans on the ‘trouble’ 
list soon after being made, and that 
in some instances, the borrower con- 
cerns failed despite the receipt of 
loans. 

“A lot has been written and said 
regarding loans made by govern- 
ment agencies which the banks 
should have made. But it must be 
remembered that banks lend the 
money of their depositors, and that 
government lends money which it 
borrows. When a bank loses, the 
depositor may lose. But when the 
government loses, the fact is not 
always published, and the people 
make up the loss in the payment of 
increased taxes. A bank must be 
self-supporting. It is not always 
true that government agencies are 
self-supporting, and, when not, tax 
money may be resorted to, to make 
up the difference. 

“It is ridiculous to say that banks 
will not make loans, or that they do 
not want to make loans. It is only 
from the income from good loans 
that banks can pay expenses and 
give to the public the fine services 
which are provided only in the 
United States, of all countries in the 
world. One may just as well say 
that a merchant places goods on his 
shelves only for the public to see. 

“And when you hear a person 
criticizing a bank for not making 
loans, it might be well to ask your- 
self if you would lend that person 
money. If he should borrow, it 
might be a part of the money which 
you have in the bank.” 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


Perpetual Inventory And Equipment 
Record Give “Fingertip Control” 


Here is a simple system used by a bank of medium size which 
makes the matter of keeping perfect control over purchasing, 
and the management of banking equipment simple and easy. 


INGERTIP control is the name 

which one might readily apply 

to our perpetual, visual inven- 
tory and our equipment record at 
The Topeka State Bank, for com- 
plete information is conveniently at 
hand at all times. 

It consists of two simple files, 
housed in an 8 by 5 visible file; one 
pertaining to office supplies and one 
to equipment. This is supervised by 
the purchasing department which 
has control of the buying, recording, 
requisitioning, and issuing of sup- 
plies from the storeroom and of the 
purchasing and maintaining of 
equipment. 

The advantages of having the per- 
petual inventory include: 

1. Saving in cost. In buying 
proper amounts with larger dis- 
counts, or in knowing exact amounts 
to buy in order to avoid waste or 
deterioration. 

2. Warned by the visual signals 
in the margin of the cards, supplies 
are ordered before they are actually 
needed, thus doing away with the 
inconvenience of running out of 
necessities. 

3. Quick answer to the salesman’s 
question, “What do you need?” 

4. Easily accessible information 
which includes previous quantities 
ordered permits a comparison of 
costs and a knowledge of unit costs. 
The previous invoice date and num- 
ber is available in case of referring 
back to a company order. 

5. Supplies under centralized con- 


These forms give the bank a con- 
stant check on its machines and 


By G. W. SNYDER, JR. 


Vice President, Topeka State Bank, 
Topeka, Kansas 


trol place exact responsibility on the 
purchasing department. 

When a purchase order is issued 
for supplies, the information is 
transferred to the inventory control 
set-up which includes two cards; 
the inventory receipts card and the 
inventory disbursements card, in an 
8 by 5 visible file. 

The cards are filed department- 
ally, with each department having 
its own number. The first number 


EQUIPMENT RECORD 


The Topeka State Bank 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Form 17-100—16—O-38 


preceding the dash is the depart- 
ment number, the rest of the figures 
refer to forms in the same depart- 
ment. 

All supplies or forms bear three 
numbers: the supplies begin at 
—001 and the printed forms at 
—100. Ease of classification is ob- 
tained by using a system similar to 
the Dewey Decimal System used by 
libraries. 

For example: 

4-001 —passbook, small 
4-001.1—passbook, medium 
4-001.2—-passbook, large 
4-100 —deposit slip, 7 inches 
4-100.1—deposit slip, 14 inches 


| Shaw-Walker 
| PH 616 Plat &% zx 60 











"DATE [ORDER No] PURCHASED FROM 
1-1-59 456 














MAINTENANCE RECORD 


The Topeka State Bank 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Form 17-110—1M— O38 




















equipment. The depreciation record 
is printed on the reverse side of 


the equipment record form. 
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The disbursement receipt, the requisition form, and the inventory 
receipt. These forms provide a constant record of supplies on hand. 


GENERAL MOTORS AA CORPORATION 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 


LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 


INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom: 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


How The System Works 


1. When a purchase order is issued, 
the information is transferred to the in. 
ventory control card. 


2. The cards are filed by departments, 


3. Each type of supply or form is given 
a key number which is the key to filing, 


4. Colored signals on the margin of the 
card indicate the quantity on hand for 
these signals are moved as the quantity 
changes. 


How Equipment Is Recorded 


1. The actual inventory of the equip. 
ment is kept on a special card file. 


2. There is a special card for each 
piece of equipment. 


3. Information as to repairs and service 
calls is recorded. 


4. Depreciation is listed at regular in. 
tervals. 


The figure 4 is the department, 
and .001 the various size passbooks 
in that department. Number 100 in- 
cludes deposit slips, while 100.1 is 
a specific size deposit slip. This 
makes it possible to expand the 
classifications indefinitely. 

All supplies or forms of the same 
type are grouped under the same 
classification number. 

Visible margins show the form 
number and the name of the article. 


Through the use of orange pro- 
gressive signals on the margin of the 
disbursement record, the purchasing 
agent knows instantly the condition 
of his supply department. This sig- 
nal indicates the approximate time 
in months that the supplies will last. 
The other signal is a blue one placed 
at the left hand side of the margin 
when minimum quantities are 
reached. This signal is transferred 
to the right-hand side when the 
order has been entered. When sup- 
plies are received, the orange pro- 
gressive signal is moved to the side 
of the blue signal which remains in 
the margin until the invoice has 
been received and the actual amount 
entered on the records. 


All the buying is done by written 
orders, which contain the informa- 
tion as to order number, date 
wanted, how to be shipped, terms, 
salesman, quantity, form number, 
and description of the article. 


On the inventory receipts card, 
space is marked for recording infor- 
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mation for orders, 
vendor. 

Under the order section of the 
card is the date of the order, the 
purchase order number, the quan- 
tity, price, freight, total cost, and 
unit cost. 

In the receipts section is the date 
received, the quantity received, also 
the invoice number and date. Space 
is provided for the monthly con- 
sumption and the average rate of 
turnover. 

The inventory disbursements card 
shows the form number, name of 
article, and space for the quantity 
received, date, order number, quan- 
tity disbursed, and balance on hand. 
It shows also the minimum and 
maximum quantities before re-or- 
dering. 

The requisition slip, which must 
be presented before any supplies 
are issued, is a 3 by 5 inch size. It 
has space for the date, the form 
number, name of form or article, 
quantity desired, requisitioned by, 
issued by, checked by, and date 
posted. This is signed by the depart- 
ment or employee making the re- 
quisition. 

The method of handling the in- 
formation is simple. 


First: the purchasing order num- 
ber and quantity ordered are en- 
tered on the inventory record card 
on the date ordered. 


Second: on receipt of supplies, the 
date and quantity received are en- 
tered on the receipts card, usually 
from the delivery tickets sent with 
the goods. 


At the same time, the quantity 
received is entered on the disburse- 
ments card showing the purchase 
order number. This amount is added 
to the balance on hand, or if it is a 
new form, the inventory figure is 
set up. 


Third: as the invoices are re- 
ceived, the prices, transportation 
cost and sales tax are posted on the 
receipts card, giving the total as 
well as the unit costs. At the same 
time, invoice number and date are 
entered on this card. 


Fourth: when supplies are issued 
from the stockroom, the actual 
quantity disbursed is entered on the 
requisition slip. These quantities are 
then posted on the disbursements 
card showing the date. The quantity 
issued is deducted from the inven- 
tory to show the net balance on 
hand. 


receipts, and 


porarily filed away in chronological 
order. 

A complete, up-to-date mainte- 
nance record is advantageous be- 
cause: 

1. It shows the actual inventory. 
The bank knows exactly what 
equipment is on hand, and the cost 
of the upkeep. 


2. Complete information is avail- 


able in case of loss by fire. 
3. It is valuable in prorating de- 


partmental costs. 

To achieve this, the equipment of 
the bank (a complete inventory of 
everything from adding machines 
to lamps and desks and air-condi- 
tioning machinery) is compactly 
and completely recorded to include 
purchase information, depreciation, 
and maintenance. 

This information is noted on two 
cards in an 8 by 5 visible file; one 
card having the equipment record 


It’s a fascinating sight —the inside 
of a telephone central office where your 
telephone may be connected with the 
whole Bell System. 

Would you like to know more about 
the telephone and what happens when 
you make a call? 


Your Bell Telephone Company will 


be glad to show you. Visitors are wel- 
come and we believe you will have a 
most interesting time. Why not call 
the Business Office and arrange a visit? 


WBELL TELEPHONE 
y You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit 


The date posted is stamped on the SYSTEM 


requisition slip and the slip is tem- at Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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Is Your Stock Room 
Well Supplied? 


You can save time, inconvenience and money by keeping your 
inventory at top working order. Mary Manning, (the Bankers 
Secretary) will be glad to help you—just fill out the inquiry 
form below and information will come to you promptly. (A Rand 


on one side and the depreciation 
record on the other. Both sides of 
the second card are devoted to the 
maintenance record which includes 
upkeep and repairs made. 

The equipment record is filed in 
an alphabetical list of classes of 
equipment; that is, chairs, desks, 
typewriters and so on. Each is given 
a number, which is also marked on 
the article. For example, desks have 
the department number of 6. Spe- 
cific desks bear this number and an 


M°Nally service to bankers—no charge.) 


Accounting Machines 
—— Accounting and Audit Con- 
trol 
Adding Machines 
Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
ee Machines 
Addressing Machine Plates, Sten- 
cils, etc. 
Adhesives 
Air Conditioning Equipment 
Alarms, Bank Vault 
Architects and Builders 
Autographic Registers 
Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 
Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
Bank ories 
Bankers’ Note Cases 
Banking By Mail Envelopes 
Banking Textbooks 
Bookkeeping Machine Desks 
Bracket Lamps. 
Bronze and Brass Signs 
Burglar Alarms 
Calculating Machines 
Calendars 
Carbonized Checks and Forms 
Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 
Central Files 
Chairs, Aluminum 
Chairs, Posture 
Chair Pads and Cushions 
Changeable Signs 
Check Book Covers 
Check mins Perforators 
Check Certifi 
Check + seaconeell 
Check Endorsers 
Check Files 
Check Protectors 
Checks 
Check Sorting T 
rays 
Check Sorters 
Check Stub Holders 
Chime Clock Systems 


Coan AutlwW Ne 


Coin Counting Machines 
Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 
Coin me a d C Machi 
and Counting Machines 
Coin and Currency Trays 
Coin Wrappers 
Copyholders 
59 Counter Cash Protectors 
60 Counter Equipment 
61 Coupon Books 


ting ps : 
Daylight Hold-Up Protective Equip- 
ment 
Depositories 
Deposit Ticket Files 
Fountain Pens 
Desk Lamps, Portable 
Desk Pads 


Dictating Machines 


Duplicators 
Duplicating Machine 
Supplies 
Electric Si 
Envelope ers, Hand 
Expanding Envelopes 
os Cabinets 
Fire Alarm Sy and Supplies 
arm Systems 


seed Continuous 

Fountain Pens 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

——— Mending Tape 

n 

Inks, Duplicating Machine 
Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps, Desk 

Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 
Loose Leaf Binders 

Machine Bookkeeping Forms 
Maps 

Mats 

Money Orders 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository — 
Numbering Machin 

Paper 

Paper Fasteners 

Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Pencils, Mechanical 

Pen Points, Steel 

Personal Loan Systems 
= Bank Systems 


Public Relations Advertising 
Quick Deposit Envelopes 
tered Mail Envelopes 
Bei ber Stamps 
Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 
i Clubs 


Seals, Coin Bag 

Seals, ; ~ ee Notary, etc. 

Stamp P; 

Stapling , and Staples 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telephone Silencer 

Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation Systems 

Thermometers, Giant Electrical, Ad- 
vertisin; 

Time one Delayed Time Locks 

Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 


Vaults 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Watchman Perens Symone 
Window and Lobby Displays 


OEIC PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD [——IOEIO 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 


Rand M°Nally & Co., — So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


individual number, such as, “desk- 
wood, 6-1.” 

By using the decimal system, 
familiar to all librarians, the record 
can be expanded easily, without in- 
convenience. As new items are pur- 
chased, the corresponding new cards 
are added under the classification. 
In this manner, both alphabetical 
and numerical sequence is kept at 
all times. 

In the upper, right-hand corner of 
the card, is the name of the equip- 
ment. With this are the name of 
the manufacturer, brief description 
of the item, machine number, and 
number assigned by the bank. 

On the bottom edge of the card 
is the equipment number and name 
of the item, such as, “6-1, desk- 
wood.” 

The equipment record files infor- 
mation concerning the date, order 
number, from whom _ purchased, 
description, amount, and accumu- 
lated total. 

This total makes it possible for 
the bank to know exactly how much 
money has been invested in any one 
item. Maintenance records show the 
cost of the upkeep on the item, 
which is valuable in deciding sim- 
ilar purchases. 

On the back of the equipment rec- 
ord is the depreciation record which 
includes: date, value, annual depre- 
ciation, total depreciation, and resid- 
ual value. This is filled in semi- 
annually or annually, with the total 
depreciation subtracted from the 
value to keep the residual value 
always up-to-date. 

The maintenance record card in- 
cludes date, order number, pur- 
chased from, description, amount, 
and total accumulated cost of up- 
keep. 

This card is the same on both 
sides, which permits the record to 
be kept indefinitely to show the ex- 
penditures for the total life of the 
machine. 


If licenses were required for bank 
directors, could all of your directors 
qualify? 
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Teller’s Back Rest Chair 


_ I have visited 

a good many 

banks, in my 

years as Bank- 

ers Secretary, 

and every time 

I’ve looked at a 

teller standing 

in his little 

cubicle, I’ve felt 

certain that he 

would be a lot 

more comfort- 

able—and 

probably do a 

better job—if 

he were sitting 

down. I’ve worked behind a count- 

er, myself, and know from experi- 

ence that standing all day takes a 

definite toll of leg and back 
muscles. 

The Royal Metal Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago has a new 
Back-rest Chair which should bring 
a gleam to the eye of every teller 
in every bank in the country. The 
manufacturer assures me that the 
heavily cushioned seat and the 
upholstered back (placed at the 
proper pitch to give full support) 
are guaranteed to reduce fatigue to 
a minimum. The _ seat cushion 
measures 15144 inches deep by 16 
inches wide—and anyone who needs 
a bigger seat than that ought to be 
taking reducing exercises! 

The seat revolves easily, which 
makes it possible for the average 
teller to reach every part of his 
cage without sliding about or 
standing up. Furthermore, its re- 
volving screw adjustment permits 
the height to be raised from 27 to 
33 inches. 

The metal parts are tubular 
metal, plated in gleaming chrome 
finish. A foot rest, which is incor- 
porated in the framework, further 
adds to the user’s comfort. The 
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Ol’ Spring Fever done got me! 


E BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


Maybe that’s why I picked out a 


comfortable chair and ’a time-and-energy-saving device to tell you 
about this month. They seem to make an especial appeal to my lazy 
mind on this lazy spring day. Hoping you’re the same, 


upholstery is an extremely long- 
wearing leatherette, available in 28 
different colors—and who among 
you still thinks that a bit of color 
has no place in a modern bank? 


Index File 


The first use for this clever gadget 
which comes to mind is that of an 
index of important and frequently- 
needed telephone numbers. Zephyr 
Autodex is the name, and the 
Zephyr American Corp., of New 
York City, is the manufacturer. 


It is recommended for many uses 
in the home, but must have been 
designed particularly with the busy 
executive in mind, because of the 
up-to-the-minute speed with which 
it functions. Move the colored in- 
dicating arrow to the letter you 
want, press the colored button— 
and presto, the cover flips open at 
the proper page! The manner in 
which this is accomplished is sim- 
plicity itself, but nevertheless con- 
tinues to intrigue—even mystify— 
a naive mind like mine. 

The Autodex is an extremely at- 
tractive desk accessory, being 
moulded of black, walnut, or ivory 
plastic in a simple, streamlined de- 
sign. The enclosed memo pad is 


Sincerely, 


Mary Manning 


readily removed from the case—or 
a single sheet may be extracted 
from the pad itself with equal ease. 
If the information contained needs 
to be revised periodically, renewal 
pads are obtainable year after year. 

In addition to phone numbers, the 
Autodex is logically adapted to ad- 
dresses, stock files, personnel lists, 
personal investment records, price 
lists, and any kind of statistical 
data a banker might wish to keep 
at his fingertips. In the home its 
uses also include: Radio _ stations 
and programs, a phonograph record 
index, a flower garden record, a 
kitchen recipe file, or any other data 


‘STEED: 2 <tRONG 
COIN HANDLING SUPPLIES 


Night Depository Bags 
Seal Presses 

Teller’s Moisteners 
Manual Coin Counters 
Currency Racks 


Coin Wrappers 

Bill Straps 

Coin Bags 

Currency Bags 

Draw String Bags 

Metal-Clasp Bags Wrapper Cabinets 

Lead Seals Sorting Trays 

Linen Shipping Tags Coin Storage Trays 
Downey Change Trays 


AFTER NEARLY 25 YEARS 
the perfect Tubular Coin Wrapper 
has been produced! Yet, they cost 
no more. 


FREE — Write fer generous sample 
carton substantiating this statement. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





which your wife habitually pokes 
away on a kitchen shelf or in a 
dresser drawer—and then “loses”! 


Our Billion Dollar Payroll 


Chain stores in the United States 
pay $1,200,000,000 annually in 
salaries, according to Business 
Organization, Inc., with the average 
wage for full-time employees being 
$25.89 a week. 


The Name of 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


NoEMolohActairtials mM aclitls 
WHEREVER — 
WHENEVER — 
HOWEVER — 
USED 
If that advertising 
value is used 
BUY 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


From 


CHRISTMAS CLUB 


A CORPORATION 


STEEL 
TRANSFER FILES 


Pat. Pending 


24 a Steel Green or Brown—Any size 
wish tailor made. Lowest Prices. 
asetom substantial. Positive drawer stops. 
Follower Blocks—interchangeable, runs on 
tracks in drawer or partitioned compartments 
peemanesed—Ressenmentes by 
ding Banks. 


Steel Coin Boxes. . 
Steel Check Sorters. . 
Depository Bags...Coin Bags. ..Wallets 


Fifty Years Ago In 


Volume 6 


“Official calculations of the money 
circulation of the United States on 
April 1 of each of three successive 
years show the amount of outstand- 
ing currency to be greater now by 
$37,000,000 than one year ago, and 
greater by about $85,000,000 than 
two years ago, the present circula- 
tion being $1,406,481,000.” The 
actual circulation or amount of 
money in the hands of the people 
can only be ascertained by data 
largely beyond the reach of an 
accountant. It is sufficient to know, 
and all we can know, that if the 
Treasury will pay out as it receives 
and not allow the surplus to in- 
crease, we have all the gold, silver, 
paper, and checks we need for our 
internal trade. 


The bankers of the twin cities 
have organized the Dual City 
Bankers’ Club. H. P. Upton, of St. 
Paul, is president of the club; S. A. 
Harris, of the Northwest National 
Bank of Minneapolis, is vice presi- 
dent, and D. A. Monford, of St. 


CORRUGATED PAPER 
FILE BOXES 


HINGED LID=STYLE C 


—SUPPLIES— 


. Trays... Racks... 
- Lock-Seal Night 


Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 


CHICAGO, MAY 1889 


amines 5 


Paul, secretary and _ treasurer. 
Meetings will be held alternately at 
the West in Minneapolis, and at the 
Ryan, in St. Paul. The first meet- 
ing will be held May 11. This will 
tend to good feeling, mutual counsel, 
and help largely to ameliorate the 
dull and serious round of banking 
life. 


The Comptroller of the Currency 
has declared a dividend of 20% to 
the creditors of the First National 
Bank of Livingston, Montana Terri- 
tory, very nearly canceling the 
whole public indebtedness of the 
bank. 


The gradual and inevitable disap- 
pearance of the National bank 
circulation does not dull the faith 
in the continuance of the system. 
In 1881 Nebraska (Great American 
Desert) had 12 National banks, 
capital $1,000,000; and now 103, 
capital, $6,500,000, with deposits 
$11,500,000! In 1881 Iowa had 76 
National banks, capital $6,000,000; 
now 134, capital $11,000,000, de- 
posits $23,500,000. One way to 
perpetuate the National organization 
and supervision as at present, would 
be to let the National banks issue 
to extent of 50 per cent. of their 
paid-in capital, notes to be a first 
lien on all assets, with a small 
annual payment into the Treasury 
for a reserve fund to cover any 
possible ultimate unredeemed bills. 
There never would be any, prob- 
ably, unredeemed by the banks, as 
shown by the successful winding up 
of all National banks heretofore. At 
all events, the experience is quite 
sufficient to warrant the perpetua- 
tion of the National system on this 
basis, and thus secure a safe, clean, 
and suitable currency. The bills, of 
course, to be redeemable at the 
counters of the banks in coin or 
United States legal tender notes, 
and at their several redemption 
agencies. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO (Continued) 


At Plymouth, Ohio, last month, 
the safe-blowers made a_ good 
night’s work of it. Inside iron 
shutters with a powerful bar across 
would not have cost one-tenth of 
the sum, and would last forever. 
Nothing easier than to keep out 
burglars from bank vaults. 


One way and another, by cancela- 
tion, loss, etc., about $40,000,000 of 
our clean, respectable and every- 
where par-with-gold National bank 
currency has ceased to circulate in 
the last twelve months. As this is 
the most intelligent Nation on earth 
this must be the right thing. 


The late financial disaster at 
Anoka, Minn., is too sad and too 
disgusting for comment, and besides 
we have too much regard for the 
feelings of the executive share- 
holders to make it even a topic for 
a moral, knowing well how deep 
their distress and disappointment 
must be over the damnable and 
successful conspiracy of their fugi- 
tive cashier. 


Noise Costs Too Much 


(Continued from page 273) 
been reported as to the marked 
reduction in errors among workers 
after conditions have been bettered 
by the application of sound absorb- 
ing materials. Thus, one bank found 
that hearing conditions became so 
much better after the application of 
sound-absorbing material that an 
immediate reduction of 42% in the 
number of errors resulted. 

Another bank discovered that 
typists made 29% fewer errors, and 
calculating machine operators 52% 
less, the very day following the in- 
stallation of noise absorption equip- 
ment in the work room. As a test, 
the noise absorbing treatment was 
covered in a manner to eliminate 
its effect. There was an immediate 
increase in errors of 12% among the 
typists, and 35% among the calcu- 
lating machine operators. 

Similar worthwhile advantages 
have been gained everywhere in 
banks of almost every size. Time 
and again, errors have been reduced 
and efficiency improved among book- 
keepers, stenographers, typists, and 
other bank workers. Elimination of 
the noise handicap removes a dis- 
tracting mental strain and makes 
the sum total of work produced 
correspondingly greater. 

In other cases involving the reduc- 
tion or elimination of noise, differ- 
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HOWARD PAPERS 


SERVE 
THE NATION'S BANKS 


You needn't be a paper 
expert to buy good paper for your bank. Just 
remember one word—HOWARD. For the Howard 
Paper Company has made a special study of bank © 
papers—has developed six types of paper which 
solve every printing problem a bank may meet. 


Howard has been serving the 
nation’s banks for years—is now supplying all the 
paper requirements of some of the largest banks. 


All the Howard papers are 
built to the same rigid standards and durability, 


clarity, and texture. 


Just say to your printer: 


“| want Howard paper,” and he will pick the proper 
one from the complete Howard line. 


THe Howarp Parer Co. 


URBANA, OHIO 


Howard Bond 
Howard Bond Envelopes 
Howard Mimeograph 


MAKERS OF FINE 


ent considerations are involved. 
Often, as with the Amity Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, it is 
customer relations. 

Thus, Edward B. Belding, vice 
president, says, “After our present 
building was completed in 1936, we 
found that whenever there were 
more than five or six people talking 
in the main banking space at one 
time, the bedlam was such that we 
could hardly make ourselves under- 
stood. In addition, the clamor 
created by typewriters, adding, 
bookkeeping, and other machines 
proved so irritating to those em- 


Howard Ledger 
Howard Posting Ledger 
Howard Writing 


PAPERS SINCE 1910 


ployed in the bank that it affected 
the accuracy of their work. This 
disturbance was augmented by the 
noise of the continuous street traffic. 
The difficulty was still further mag- 
nified by the design of the general 
banking floor because of the rela- 
tively high ceiling compared to the 
floor area. 

“As a result of applying sound- 
absorbing material to the walls, our 
acoustical problem has now been 
solved to the extent that even the 
street noise, though still evident, 
does not interfere with telephone or 
other conversations. Furthermore, 
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the appearance of our main bank 
space has been improved beyond 
recognition.” 

Again, noise elimination has 
brought advantages which are read- 
ily measured in terms of customer 
satisfaction and good-will. The 
application of sound absorbing 
treatment to the ceilings of banks 
has paid very definite dividends 
in increased patronage—dividends 
which were directly traceable to 
the customer’s preference for a 
quiet, refined atmosphere in which 
to bank. For example, the American 
Bank of Lackawanna, N. Y., reports 
as follows: 

“Our customers constantly com- 
ment favorably on the beauty and 
design of our acoustically treated 
ceiling. Just recently one of our 
officers said: ‘It seems that the many 
people complimenting us on our 
expansion and remodeling usually 
look at the ceiling and say “A darn 
good looking ceiling you have!’” 

Another bank which has experi- 
enced the benefits of proper acous- 
tical treatment is the National Bank 
and Trust Company of Jamestown, 
N.D. This institution finds that “the 
use of sound absorbing materials 
has greatly corrected the noisy con- 
dition of the banking room. The 
officers and employees feel that it is 
a real benefit to them. The noise has 
been deadened, and without a doubt, 
the treatment increases the efficiency 
of employees as well as officers. It 
is of physical benefit to everyone in 
the bank.” 

The Union Trust Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., states that “The instal- 
lation of sound absorbing equip- 
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Local Manufacturer's Display Attracts Attention In Bank Lobby 


The photograph reproduced here shows the very neat display of manufacturer's 
products made in the lobby of the First Trust and Deposit Co., of Syracuse, New 
York. The bank follows a policy of alloting space in the lobby to its various 
customers for displays of this sort. The customers like it, and the bank’s de- 
positors like it, and it is very little work for any bank officer. 


ment deadens noise from the street 
in addition to silencing the clamor 
created within the building itself. 
The results from using this material 
can be easily noticed by walking 
from an acoustically equipped part 
of the building into another space 
that has not been so treated. There 
is a distinct difference.” 

The Exchange National Bank of 
Tulsa, Okla., says that the effect of 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


installing sound absorbing materials 
in departments containing numerous 
adding machines and typewriters 
“has been to minimize noises to such 
extent as to provide excellent oper- 
ating conditions.” 

The Denver National Bank, 
Denver, Colo., was faced with an 
excessive noise problem from its 
mezzanine floor which houses the 
bookkeeping and transit depart- 
ments. As a result of installing 
sound absorbing materials, the work 
in these departments is now carried 
on so quietly throughout the day, 
and even after banking hours, that 
it is hardly perceptible in the lobby. 
The same work was carried on in 
large rooms in the old quarters 
when it was impossible to talk to 
anyone without shouting. 

The California Trust Company of 
Los Angeles informs us that aside 
from cleaning, acoustically treated 
ceilings do not require any addi- 
tional maintenance costs. Further- 
more, it has found that the material 
embodied in the installation has 
excellent wearing qualities. 

The Citizens-Waynesboro Bank 
and Trust Co., Waynesboro, Va., 
declares that “the noise in the bank- 
ing room has been reduced to the 
proper minimum as a result of cor- 
rect acoustical treatment.” 

The Albany County Savings Bank, 
Albany, N. Y., writes in that “due 
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to the hard surface of our walls and 
ceiling, the noise we have always 
had to endure has been very trying 
on all concerned. At times, it was 
difficult to carry on a personal con- 
yversation, and telephone communi- 
cation was often practically impos- 
sible outside of a phone booth. 

“After the installation of sound 
absorbing materials on our ceiling, 
the resultant decrease in noise was 
so noticeable that some of our force 
remarked that it seemed like work- 
ing on the Sabbath or a holiday.” 

“Our experience has been that 
acoustical treatment is a good in- 
vestment,” affirms still another 
bank. “Our employees are paid to 
think; and if an investment in 
acoustical treatment will improve 
the conditions for better thinking 
even 1% or 2%, the irivestment is 
returned every year. We believe the 
investment has done this.” 

In these and many other cases, the 
desired result has been attained— 
the elimination of undesirable noise 
and the creation of that quiet, re- 
fined, dignified atmosphere which is 
so essential to any bank. 


BANK 
BUILDING NEWS 


McDonald County Bank, Pineville, 
Mo.—new building and equip- 
ment. 

Home State Bank, Russell, Kan.— 
complete remodeling, new vault. 
First National Bank, Tucumcari, N. 

M.—remodeling exterior. 

Bank of America, San Jose, Cal.— 
remodeling, acoustical ceilings— 
$10,000. 

Commercial Trust Co., Fayette, Mo. 
—remodeling and enlarging. 

Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle, Wash.—complete remod- 
eling—$70,000. 

Bank of Moulton, Ala.—new build- 
ing. 

Bank of America, Glendale, Cal.— 
enlarging and remodeling—$35,- 
000. 

Bank of America, Burbank, Cal.— 
remodeling, new vaults—$30,000. 

American Trust Co., San Jose, 
Cal.—complete remodeling, new 
vaults, new lighting system, alarm 
system, air conditioning—$50,000. 

Commercial National Bank, Shreve- 
port, La.—13-story building, air 
conditioning—$1,000,000. 

Bank of America, Alahambra, Cal. 
—enlarging quarters. 
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] © Our architect’s drawing 
of the new building of the 
First NATIONAL BANK, 

Mayfield, Kentucky 


You Know 


Everything 


AS TO LOOKS... 


AS TO COST... 


A photograph of the new building, 
taken after campletion 


Look at the picture we made of the 
finished job when it was only an 
idea. The officers saw exactly what 
they were going to get, and 


They knew exactly what they were 
going to pay. That’s the beauty of 
our single contract, covering every- 


thing and guaranteeing a price. 


You know everything in advance, when you deal with us. 


When you build or modernize, call on us.. 


. and be sure. 


ST. LOUIS 
BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY -: ST. LOUIS 


O’Bannon Banking Co., Buffalo, 
Mo.—100 new safe deposit boxes. 

Belle Bank, Belle, Mo.—new heat- 
ing system. 

Citizens National Bank, Greenville, 
Tex.—night depository. 

Peoples National Bank, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va—vault door, low 
type counters, bronze doors and 
entrance, air conditioning. 

Hudson City Savings Bank, Hudson, 
N. Y.—new vault, electrical 
alarm, tear gas installation, fluor- 
escent lamps, rubber tile flooring, 
improved heating system. 


Fort Worth (Tex.) National Bank— 
air conditioning—$200,000. 


Air Conditioning Increases 
Hospital Income 

7 (Continued from page 267) 
of conditioned air, the probability of 
this complication developing has 
been cut to a small fraction of one 
per cent. To obtain such a high 
factor of safety from post-operative 
pneumonia, however, it is necessary 
for a hospital to install air condi- 
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AML eT THE WEATHER FOOL YOU/ 


i pNOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 
hi RAND MCNALLY 


cqntst AS SAVINGS CLUB SYST e440 


®Now — while spring is still in the air and the moths are chewing holes 
in Santa’s red suit— now is the time to place your order with Rand 
MSNally & Company for your 1939 Christmas Savings Club System. 


®@By ordering early you get first choice of the many striking designs — 
you assure yourself of early, unhurried deliveries — you clear your 
desk and your mind of another important job. 


®@Be sure you order a Rand MNally Christmas Savings Club System. 
Coupon books and checks printed on distinctive safety paper — 
self-computing systems — registered account numbers — attractive, 
distinctive artwork — these are but some of the features of these 


popular systems. 


@wWrite today for complete information. Our representative in 
your vicinity will gladly call ot your convenience. 


RAND MONALLY & COMPANY © Systems Division 


New York 


tioning in both the operating room 
and recovery rooms, as is the case 
at Corey Hill. . 


Nurseries 


Because the first few days of a 
child’s life are critical, air condi- 
tioning is now widely used in nur- 
series. Premature infants are espe- 
cially benefited. Here the purpose 
of air conditioning is the stabiliza- 
tion of body temperatures (a diffi- 
cult adjustment for the new-born 
infant) and reduction of the initial 
loss of body weight at birth. Care- 
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536 $. Clark St, CHICAGO 


San Francisco 


ful studies of this problem, notably 
those at the Infants’ Hospital in Bos- 
ton, have unquestionably proved the 
value of air conditioning in nur- 
series. 


It should be noted that in all hos- 
pital air conditioning, the object is 
to provide the optimum physiolog- 
ical conditions required for rapid 
recovery of the patient. Obviously, 
if a hospitalized person is under a 
severe strain because of uncom- 
fortable weather, he is being robbed 
of much-needed energy. To relieve 
him of this strain is the major pur- 
pose of hospital air conditioning. 


Chattel Mortgage Loans 
Are Good 


(Continued from page 263) 

I know that some bankers have 
tried to avoid chattel mortgages be- 
cause of the fear that the farmer 
might sell some of the property. If 
that happens, drastic action must be 
taken. 

By keeping in touch with the 
buyers, and by visiting our farmers 
frequently, and making a physical 
check of the chattels to be sure that 
they are on hand, we, very rarely, 
have a case in which drastic action 
must be taken. 


Our mortgage, of course, gives us 
legal rights which we promptly ex- 
ercise when necessary. The whole 
secret of handling situations like 
this, we believe, is in promptness. 
If the matter is allowed to drag on 
for some time, usually conditions 
get worse rather than better. 


Some bankers seem to think it is 
too much extra work to follow such 
a routine as I have outlined. As a 
matter of fact, we get paid for it, 
for we get a higher rate of interest 
on these chattel loans than we do 
on many others. Certainly, we make 
a great deal more than we do on 
bonds. Our average rate is about 
6%. 

Also, it is not as much work as it 
might seem. The way I have de- 
scribed it, might lead some other 
banker to think that we have an 
officer, who is driving through the 
country all of the time. As a matter 
of fact, that is not necessary at all. 

All of us like to drive through the 
country, and these trips are a matter 
of pleasure almost as much as a 
matter of business. A great many 
farms can be visited in one after- 
noon, and a great deal of good will 
developed as well as new prospects 
for loans discovered. 

We make sure, of course, that a 
farmer has as much insurance as is 
necessary to fully protect his prop- 
erty, so that we would have some 
sort of reimbursement in case of a 
serious, unexpected loss. 

I am sure that the chattel mort- 
gage loan has a proper place in 
every country bank. One of the 
greatest satisfactions we get from 
looking over our loans, periodically, 
is the promptness with which these 
chattel mortgages are reduced by 
the process of amortization. 
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Stoner, President Of 
Ohio National 


The board of directors of the Ohio 
National Bank of Columbus, Ohio, 
has announced the advancement of 
Leland A. Stoner, formerly execu- 
tive vice president and cashier, to 
the presidency of the bank, succeed- 
ing the late Avery C. Clinger. At 
the same time, the board conferred 
the additional duties of cashier 
upon vice president George A. 
Doersam. 


Mr. Stoner, who is only 36 years 
old, has had something of a Horatio 
Alger record in the banking profes- 
sion, having worked his way 
through high school and university 
by operating a student barber shop. 
He entered the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank, now a branch of the 
Ohio National, as a messenger boy 
in 1922. A year later, he entered 
the bookkeeping department; was 
named an assistant cashier in 1929; 
was elevated to executive vice 
president and cashier in 1935. 


Mr. Doersam also started his 
banking career as a messenger boy, 
entering the First National Bank in 
1913. In 1925, he became assistant 
cashier of the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank, and three years later 
was made cashier of the First Citi- 
zens Trust and Savings; becoming 
vice president of the same bank in 
1929. In 1935, he was elected to 
vice presidency in the BancOhio 
Corp. and the Ohio National Bank. 


Kennedy Helps Red Cross 


J. Sherrard Kennedy, vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed 
chairman of the finance committee 
for the coming Red Cross Campaign 
in that city. 


Osgood Heads Commerce Group 


Roy C. Osgood, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
committee on domestic commerce 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. His committee will be a 
part of a city-wide trade expansion 
program being sponsored by the 
Association this year. 
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Anderson Heads California Bank 


Arch W. Anderson, for the past 
nine years vice president of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago in charge 
of its West Coast office, has been 
elected to the presidency of the 
California Bank of Los Angeles. He 
succeeds W. R. Thompson, who 
recently resigned to accept the 
presidency of the Anglo-California 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. Anderson brings to his new 
position a long experience as a 
banker in southern California, hav- 
ing been vice president of the 
Security-First National Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, prior 
to his connection with the Conti- 
nental-Illinois. 


Rowe Sponsors Music Plan 


John J. Rowe, president of the 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has long been one of 
that city’s most active sponsors of 
things, musical and cultural. He is 
at present, secretary of the board 
of trustees of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He recently pro- 
posed to the city a plan whereby 
historic Music Hall, known as one 
of the best concert halls in the coun- 
try, acoustically, will be repainted 
and redecorated prior to the Cin- 
cinnati May Festival, which in 
recent years has become a musical 
event of international importance. 
Mr. Rowe has placed the facilities 
of the bank at the disposal of the 
music hall board for the handling 
of volunteer subscriptions with 
which to finance this plan. 


Tulsa First Elects King 


The First National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Tulsa, Okla., has an- 
nounced the election of Clyde A. 
King as a vice president. He is in 
charge of the institution’s trust de- 
partment. 

The bank has also announced the 
promotion of John A. Beeman from 
property manager to assistant trust 
officer. 

Mr. King came to Tulsa 14 years 
ago as vice president of the Phoenix 
Mortgage Company. Later he be- 
came manager of the mortgage loan 


department of the Tulsa Trust Com- 
pany, subsequently advarfcing to 
vice president and president of that 
organization. He is prominently 
known in civic circles, being iden- 
tified with such groups as the Tulsa 
Real Estate Board, both the State 
and Tulsa Chambers of Commerce, 
the Oklahoma Mortgage Association, 
and the Rotary Club. 


Gifford is C. and O. Director 


Ralph C. Gifford, president of the 
First National Bank of Louisville, 
Ky., and of its affiliate, the Ken- 
tucky Title Trust, has been elected 
to the enlarged directorate of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


Pier Heads Ft. Worth Chamber 


W. L. Pier, vice president of the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) National Bank, 
has been elected president of that 
city’s Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Pier, who is a leading authority on 
agricultural finance, has been chair- 
man of the Chamber’s agricultural 
committee the past three years and 
has long worked closely with the 
ranchers and farmers of northeast- 
ern Texas. 


Mr. Pier came to Fort Worth as 
vice president of the Stockyards Na- 
tional Bank—becoming its president 
shortly afterward. When the Stock- 
yards National merged with the 
Fort Worth National, in 1934, he 
became vice president of the latter 
institution. 


Peterson Exchange Member 


Charles B. Peterson, a second vice 
president of the Northern Trust Co., 
at Chicago, Ill., has been named for 
membership on the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange. 


Turnbull Director 


Henry P. Turnbull, senior vice 
president of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, has been 
elected a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the company. 

Mr. Turnbull entered the employ 
of the Hanover National Bank on 
August 6, 1900, and at the time of 
its merger with the Central Union 
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Trust Company in 1929, he was a 
vice president and director of the 
company. Since the merger he has 
continued to serve as a vice presi- 
dent of Central Hanover. 


Nashville Trust Promotes Two 


The Nashville Trust Co. of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has announced the 
election of F. B. Young, Jr. as vice 
president, Herbert Aldred as assist- 
ant vice president. Mr. Young, who 
was formerly assistant vice presi- 
dent, started his banking career 22 
years ago with the old Fourth and 
First National Bank. Mr. Aldred 
was formerly discount teller, and 
has been connected with banking 
for the past 19 years. 


Heads Insurance Firm 


Ben H. Stephens, chairman of the 
board of the Mercantile National 
Bank at Dallas, Texas, has been 
selected to serve as president of the 
National Industrial Life Insurance 
Co. Mr. Stephens has had a long 
experience in banking and in the 
petroleum industry, having been at 
one time, vice president and general 
manager of the Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., and a director of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New York. 


Chicago Fiduciaries Group 
Elects McArthur 


Lewis L. McArthur, Jr., vice 
president of the Northern Trust Co. 
of Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of ‘the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of that city at the 
annual meeting. 

At the same meeting, Oliver A. 
Bestel, vice president of the First 
National Bank, was named to the 
vice presidency of the group, and 
William W. Hinshaw, Jr., secretary 
and trust officer of the City National 
Bank and Trust Co. was relected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Changes In Illinois Assn. 


M. A. Graettinger, executive vice 
president of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation, has expressed to the of- 
ficers of the Association his wish to 
be relieved of the responsibilities of 
his office in the near future, on 
account of having reached the usual 
retirement age. 

The Council of Administration, on 
the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, voted to grant his 
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1939 BANK CONVENTIONS 


National Associations 


May 8-10—Association of Reserve 
City Bankers—Del Monte, Cal. 
May 10-13—National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks—Waldorf- 

Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

May 11-13—Eastern Regional Con- 
ference, National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
—Hotel Astor, New York City. 

May 18-20—National Safe Deposit 
Advisory Council—San Francisco. 

June 5-9—American Institute of 
Banking—Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

June 19-30—Graduate School of 
Banking, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

Sept. 11-14—Financial Advertisers 
Association—Toronto, Canada. 
Sept. 20-22—National Association of 
State Bank Supervisors— Salt 

Lake City, Utah. 

Sept. 25-28—American Bankers As- 
sociation—Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Oct. 9-11—Morris Plan Bankers As- 
sociation, Westchester Country 
Club, Rye, N. Y. 


State Associations 
Alabama—Jefferson Davis 
Montgomery, May 11-12. 


Arkansas—Hotel Marion, 
Rock, May 23-24. 


California—Hotel del 
Coronado, May 24-26. 


Colorado—Hotel Colorado, 
wood Springs, June 16-17. 


Delaware—Rehoboth Beach, Sep- 
tember (place and date tentative). 


District of Columbia—The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., June 8-11. 


Georgia—Hotel De Soto, Savannah, 
June 8-9. 


Idaho—Challenge Inn, Sun Valley, 
June 26-27. 


Illinois—Pere Marquette 
Peoria, May 25-26. 

Indiana—Claypool Hotel, 
apolis, May 3-4. 

Iowa—Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, June 5-7. 

Kansas—Topeka, May 10-12. 

Maine—Poland Spring House, Po- 
land, June 23-25. 

Maryland—Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., May 4-5. 


Hotel, 
Little 
Coronado, 


Glen- 


Hotel, 


Indian- 


Massachusetts—New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, May 25-27. 

Michigan—Hotel Statler, 
June 19-21. 

Minnesota—St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
June 14-16. 

Mississippi—Buena 
Biloxi, May 9-10. 

Missouri—Elms_ Hotel, 
Springs, May 8-10. 

Montana—Old Faithful Inn, Yellow- 
stone, June 23-24. 

Nebraska—Omaha—dates to be 
selected later. 

New Jersey—Ambassador 
Atlantic City, May 18-20. 

New York Chapter, A. I. B., Annual 
Meeting—May 9. 

New York—Cruise on “Manhattan” 
to Bermuda, May 25-30. 
North Carolina—Carolina 
Pinehurst, May 10-12. 
North Dakota—Minot—dates to be 

selected later. 

Ohio—Commodore 
Toledo, May 18-19. 

Oklahoma—Biltmore Hotel, Okla- 
homa City, May 4-5. 

Oklahoma Chapter, A. I. B., Annual 
meeting—Oklahoma City Country 
Club, May 6. 

Oregon—Hotel Gearhart, Gearhart, 
June 12-13. 

Pennsylvania—Hotel Traymore, At- 
lantic City, N. J., May 24-26. 

Rhode Island—June (Day and place 
to be selected). 

South Carolina— Poinsett 
Greenville, May 9-11. 

South Dakota—St. Charles Hotel, 
Pierre, June 2-3. 

Tennessee—Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, May 4-5. 

Texas—Baker Hotel, Dallas, May 
16-18. 

Utah—Grand Canyon National Park, 
June 19-20. 

Vermont—Woodstock Inn, 
stock, June 9-10. 

Virginia—Cruise to Bermuda, leav- 
ing Norfolk May 14, returning 
May 19. 

Washington—Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, June 15-16. 

West Virginia— Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, May 25- 
27. 

Wisconsin—Schroeder Hotel, 
waukee, June 7-8. 

Wyoming—Casper, June 9-10. 
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Detroit, 


Vista Hotel, 


Excelsior 


Hotel, 


Hotel, 


Perry Hotel, 


Hotel, 


Wood- 


Mil- 





place 


fotel, 
‘otel, 
itta- 


May 


request to take effect at the close 
of the fiscal year May 31, 1939. At 
the same time the Council voted to 
have Mr. Graettinger continue his 
connection with the Association in 
an advisory capacity for the next 
two years, retaining the title of ex- 
ecutive vice president during that 
period, after which this office would 
be abolished. 

Mr. Graettinger entered the serv- 
ice of the Association on April 1, 
1917, 22 years ago. 

Mrs. O. S. Jennings whose con- 
nection with the Association dates 
back to December 1908, or for over 
30 years, will also retire from the 
position of secretary at the close of 
the fiscal year and will thereafter 
assume other duties in the office as 
senior unofficial employee. 

Mr. H. C. Hausman will succeed 
her as secretary, with full authority 
and responsibility of supervision 
and operation of Association affairs 
and activities. Mr. Hausman has 
been identified with Association 
work since September 14, 1925, be- 
ing in charge of field and legislative 
activities. 


Louisville Clearing House 
Elects Robertson 


The ‘Clearing House Association 
of Louisville, Ky., has elected Merle 
E. Robertson, president of the Lib- 
erty National Bank and Trust Co., 
as president for the coming year. 
The vice presidents elected at the 
same meeting were John R. Down- 
ing, president of the Citizens Union 
National Bank; Earl R. Muir, presi- 
dent of the Louisville Trust Co.; and 
Frank I. Dugan, president of the 
Security Bank. 


Freiberger Oil Director 


I. F. Freiberger, vice president of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the National Refin- 
ing Co. 


Tulsa Honors Hicks 


Verser Hicks, vice president of the 
National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla., was honored for his 15 years 
of service in the Tulsa Community 
Fund when he was presented with a 
gold medallion at the recent annual 
Meeting of the organization. Mr. 
Hicks was chairman of one of the 
divisions of the first Tulsa Com- 
munity Fund Campaign held in the 
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What about the 
BUSINESS PICTURE 
for Next Month? 


Even Next Week? 


What banker or business man is not fully 
aware that today, more than ever before, 
the quick-shifting trends of business must. 
be accurately interpreted? 


Today — Business News — Daily 
Is Worth More Than Ever Before 


Accurate interpretation requires not only 
authentic information, but daily informa- 
tion. That is why so many bankers value 
and depend upon the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. It keeps them posted daily on 
business, and those things which affect - 


business. 


Trade and Financial news—National and 
International business news—Unbiased 
Washington news—Commodity and Finan- 
cial quotations... all are found DAILY 
in this one publication. 


See for yourself—write for three consecutive sample copies 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The Central West’s daily business newspaper” 


fall of 1924. He has been active in 
every campaign since then, and 
has, in addition, been a member of 
the board of directors for three 
years, and president for two years. 


1939 Tax Diary And Manual 


Published by Prentice-Hall, 
New York. 
850 pages. $6.00. 


Of particular interest to trust 
officers, bank attorneys and audi- 
tors is the 14th annual edition of 
the Prentice-Hall Tax Diary and 


Manual. It provides a good work- 
ing synopsis of state and federal 
income taxes, state corporation and 
sales taxes together with sum- 
maries of the federal estate and gift 
taxes, federal capital stock, excess 
profits, social security and miscel- 
laneous excise taxes. 


The first 295 pages are devoted to 
a summary of state income taxes on 
individuals and state corporation 
taxes. This section must be used 
with caution since state laws are 
continually being amended and 
their interpretation is subject to 
restatement by judicial decisions. 
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As a general reference, however, 
and as a “starting point” for more 
detailed research on recent statutes, 
this book is very valuable. 

A well organized outline makes it 
comparatively simple to check tax 
facts, dates for filing returns, pay- 
ment of taxes, penalty dates, exemp- 
tions and so forth. Rate tables are 
included for computing federal 
estate taxes. In addition, the prin- 
cipal features of the 1938 Revenue 
Act are explained in fairly simple 
language. 

Beginning on page 380, the pub- 
lishers have provided a day-by-day 
diary of 1939 with ample space for 
notations and a complete tax calen- 
dar for each day. Included are the 
most important tax and report 
dates under the state and federal 
tax laws. This list goes beyond the 
taxes outlined in the preceding sec- 
tion and covers a great variety of 
miscellaneous state taxes. Due dates 
for taxes on shares and deposits of 
bank and trust companies are given 
also. 

In their preface, the Prentice- 
Hall Company states the principal 
defect of this or any similar bound 


tax diary: its lack of flexibility in 
the face of constantly changing 
laws.—Reviewed by Lawrence R. 
Bloomenthal. 


Bank Meetings 


In a recent study of 240 banks, it 
was revealed that 203 of them have 
regular meetings of officers and 
employees for the purpose of dis- 
cussing improvements in bank work. 


Adjusting Your Business 
To The New Legislation 


Prepared under the direction of the 
Tax Research Institute by Leo M. 
Cherne. A handbook in loose leaf 
form containing 1,065 pages, fur- 
nished in a five ring binder, price 
$12.85. 

Published by Tax Research Insti- 
tute of America, Inc. 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Information on how to conduct a 
business with respect to recent far- 
reaching laws is given in this book. 

Such laws as the following are 


included: 
Wage and Hour Law 
Labor Relations Act 
State Wage and Hour Restrictions 
Robinson-Patman Act 
The Federal Trade Commissions 

Regulations 

Pure Food and Drug Act 
Anti-Monopoly Legislation 
Substitute NRA Measures 


The book gives specific recom- 
mendations as to what steps a busi- 
ness must take in order to comply 
with each law most conveniently, 
and in order to avoid unnecessary 
cost. It is stated that some provi- 
sions of almost every one of the 
business control laws can be turned 
to actual profit. 


One of the features of the book is 
a huge chart of illegal business 
practices. This chart, however, is 
printed on a series of pages and 
becomes a part of the book. This 
chart serves also as an index—for, 
while it shows the legality or the 
illegal nature of various acts, it 
also refers to the page in the book 
where complete information is 
given. 
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Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, First 1939 Edition 





Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


DS cg oss babies badd sedeeehwsansaraver National 2; State 4.......... eke cddutenadstoeees étanciaccisnsoumes Total 6 

Te RO re er orrre duende unat National 3; State Eee ot ATP Pee ey RP y eee bear Total 9 

I MUM o i56 iki ceckren uand eae ceeeneetal tn deg aL CIT ACR ganeueskewense Sadt gitacc cu cles venvenoueei ein Total 1 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 

I RAONNUNONN (6.5545 oie dwadewes cases PUNE WE NOP oc40d 405500 cuNesenedeccehinakdcawaenenas Grae Total 15 

ED MOIR 6a pccidcewsdccaeevaceaxed On Gt I Us se adic cccccubaesasaceansacdedadasaeetaaaen Total 16 

NY RRM 6.465660 4a 6 0.s0'cewsasesieosees Be CE bok oe in desensdans dumeawhsueds eeweds sauna Total 3 


Total discontinued.......... 


Through Liquidation 


I er ne CORE rrr e 
NE aka ov gahe sly ane fhe ais Riad Gress 


reel EOUMtINUNGE ... 5. oka cece ccees 


-National 9; State 25..... 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


skedems Seems ft RRS PPP Rene rr PEL Pe eee Terr 

Oren nee ne PPPS PAT err eee ree 
CHANGES IN TITLE AND /OR LOCATIONS 

aed Nathanial 33 Sagi Gi ac aos ssh dda et ea casen uid cecziaesneeenee 

J waamecan eer eet oS EO ee POT re Pere Pei e ee 


ARKANSAS 

Atkins 

*Merchants & Farmers Bank... .81-216 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 23, 1939) 

Mansfield 

*Bank of Mansfield.............. 81-249 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$11,000. C. C. Graves, President, G. R. 
Holbrook, Cashier. Purchased assets 
and assumed liabilities of the National 
Bank of Mansfield.) 

Mansfield 

*National Bank of Mansfield... .81-249 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by Bank of Mansfield which 
opened March 6, 1939) 


CALIFORNIA 
Colton 
*Citizens National Bank........ 90-300 
(Taken over by Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank, Riverside, 
March 15, 1939, which bank now 
operates a branch at Colton) 
Colton 
*Citizens National Trust 
Bank, Colton Branch of 
(W. T. Garrett, Manager. Succeeded 
Citizens National Bank, Colton, March 
15, 1939) 


& Savings 
et 


DELAWARE 
Milton 
First National Bank............. 62-73 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 1, 1939) 
FLORIDA 


Brooksville 

*First National Bank in Brooksville 
Th tus cevedicceecs od.veekeecas eae 63-135 
(Deposits assumed by Hernando State 
Bank, February 27, 1939) 


IDAHO 
Parma 


*First National Bank............ 92-192 
(Will be acquired by The Idaho First 
National Bank of Boise, Boise, April 
7, 1939 and operated as Parma Branch 
of Boise) 

Parma 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Parma Branch of Boise. .92-192 
mraccnneee First National Bank, April 
’ ) 


ILLINOIS 
Columbia 
*Monroe County Savings Bank & Trust 
DG cn nvk ends cncenccdeas 70-1800 
(Converted to Monroe National Bank 
of Columbia, April 10, 1939) 
Columbia 


*Monroe National Bank of Columbia 
ntics-«¢daned das tad oth tkaee ad 70-1800 
ar $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$24,756. L. Rauch, President, Arthur 
P, Wink, Cashier. Conversion of 
Monroe County Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, April 10, 1939) 

Elmhurst 


Elmhurst National Bank........ 70-598 
(Capital $250.000. Albert H. Glos, 
President, Otto A. Popp, Cashier. 


Charter issued February 28, 1939. Con- 
version of Elmhurst State Bank) 
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Elmhurst 
Elmhurst State Bank........... 70-598 
(Converted to Elmhurst National Bank 
February 28, 1939) 


Payson 
*State Street Bank.........--ee. 70-1067 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 15, 1939) 
INDIANA 
Brookville 
*National Brookville Bank....... 71-463 
Sold its assets and transferred its 


eposits to Franklin County National 
Bank, March 14, 1939) 

Fulton 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fulton 
Branch of Rochester.......... 71-1305 
(Glenn A. Jackson, in charge. Opened 
March 20, 1939) 


Fulton 
*Fulton State Bank.....,....... 71-761 
(Closed March 20, 1939) © 
IOWA 
Dow City 


“Ure State Bank, Dow City Office of 
RO ced ecccesedeSeeceeeeebeseee nes ees 
(Discontinued February 1, 1939) 


KENTUCKY 
Corinth 
CHarmere BOWE. 2c cscs ciccdensas 73-417 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 13, 
1939) 
Golden Pond 
Bank of Golden Pond........... 73-505 


(Placed in hands of State Banking 
Department for liquidation, February 
24, 1939) 

Munfordville 

National Bank of Munfordville. .73-684 
(Placed in liquidation February 1, 
1939. Deposit liability assumed by 
mart es County Deposit Bank, January 
Rocky ain 

Sage OF Dees We, os cccsacdes 73-587 
(Closed March 4, 1939. Placed in the 
hands of the State Banking Depart- 
ment for liquidation) 


MAINE 
Lewiston 


*The First Industrial Bank of Maine, 
Lewiston Branch of Portland......... 
(Change in title of Portland Morris 
Plan Bank, Lewiston-Auburn Branch 
of Portland. Effective January 18, 
1939) 

Lewiston 

*Portland Morris Plan Bank, Lewiston- 
Auburn Branch of Portland.......... 
(Changed title to The First Industrial 
Bank of Maine, Lewiston Branch of 
Portland, January 18, 1939) 


Portland 

*The First Industrial Bank of Maine 
O60 cock ees Sesemesesecrceuddaceteces -14 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50.000. 


Frank L. Rawson, President, T. Max- 
well Marshall, Treasurer. Change in 
title of Portland Morris Plan Bank. 
Effective January 18, 1939) 

Portland 

*Portiand Morris Plan Bank...... 52-14 
Changed title to The First Industrial 
Bank of Maine, January 18, 1939) 


MICHIGAN 
Port Huron 
*First National 


Bank of Port ~—s 
(S. A. Graham, President, L. R. Morton, 
Cashier. Change in title of First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank, March 
15, 1939) 

Port Huron 
*First National Trust & Savings eh 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Port Huron, March 15, 1939). 

Reading 
*Branch County Savings Bank, Reading 


Office of Coldwater............ 74-1200 
(Edward L. Doe, Manager. Opened 
April 4, 1939) 
MISSOURI 
Dora 
CE OE SOU hc cat dectwtatnaue 80-1680 


(Paid deposits in full and began vol- 
untary liquidation of remaining assets, 
March 10, 1939) 

Humphreys 

*Farmers Exchange Bank...... 80-1037 .- 
(Taken over by Citizens Savings Bank, 
Browning, March 4, 1939) 


NEBRASKA 
Cushing 


*Cushing State Bank............ 76-697 


(Voluntarily liquidated March 20, 1939) 

Rushville 

“Union State Bam. .cccccccccces 76-372 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 3, 1939. 
Certain assets sold to Stockmens Na- 
tional Bank) 

Springview 

*Stockmens Bank...........ccee- 76-619 
(Absorbed by First National Bank, 
March 30, 1939) 


NEW JERSEY 

Hillside (Station Elizabeth P. O.) 
*Hillside Trust Company........ 55-660 
(Closed voluntarily March 6, 1939. 
Filed certificate of surrender of cor- 
porate privileges and powers in office 
of Department of Banking and Insur- 
ance, March 9, 1939) 

Newark 


*West Side Trust Company, Clinton 
AVOMMG TOMER. .cccaccccccsccccsdauns 
(Closed March 18, 1939) 

Rahway 

*Rahway Trust Company........ 55-252 


(Closed voluntarily March 13, 1939. 
Deposits transferred to Rahway Na- 
tional Bank) 


NEW YORK 
Mt. Kisco 


*Insurance Loan Trust Company.50-1114 
(Capital $100, ay" Sur yu ane and Profits 
$14,000. Henry ams, President, 
Edward A. ae 5 Treasurer. 
Change in title of Trust Co. of North- 
ern Westchester. Approval given 
March 2, 1939) 

Mt. Kisco 
*Trust Co. of Northern Westchester 
otenbed cecneeateeesapawknaanean -1114 
(Changed title to Insurance Loan 
a aes * aaa Approval given March 
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A 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Cc 
Chase National Bank, New York.260 
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City National Bank & Trust Co., 


Continental Illinois Nat. B. & T. 
Co., Chicago 
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4 
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G 
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Howard Paper Co. 


Hudson Motor Car Co... .2nd Cover 


L 
La Monte & Son, Geo 


M 


Manufacturers Trust Co., 
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Implement Co. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
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Back Cover 


National Shawmut Bank, Boston . 302 


R 


Ralston Purina Co 
Rand M¢Nally & Co 
Recordak Corp. 
Remington Rand Inc 


s 


St. Louis Bank Bldg. & Equip. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Lumberton 
The Scottish Bank.............66-932 
(Capital $109,000, Surplus and Profits 
$56,000. John P. Stedman, President, 
H. J. McCorle, Cashier, Opened March 
1, 1939) 
Pembroke 
Bank of Pembroke - 
(Absorbed by The Scottish Bank, Lum- 
berton (new) March 1, 1939, and 
operated as a branch at Pembroke) 
Pembroke 
The Scottish a Branch of Laeaher. 
(E. B. Daniel, “Cashier. “Succeeded 
Bank of Pembroke, March 1, 1939) 
Red Springs 
Bank of Red Springs - 
(Absorbed by The Scottish Bank, 
Lumberton (new) March 1, 1939 and 
operated as a branch at Red Springs) 
Red Springs 
The Scottish Bank, Branch of Lum- 
berton -.--66-254 
(J. A. McRae, Cashier. Succeeded Bank 
of Red Springs, March 1, 1939) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bremen 
*State Bank of Bremen 
(Closed March 18, 1939) 


OHIO 
Delaware 
*Delaware County National Bank of 
Delaware 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 15, 
1939. Absorbed by First National Bank) 


OKLAHOMA 

Pauls Valley 

*State Title & Trust Company 
(Successor to State Bank & Trust 
Company, Howe, which liquidated vol- 
untarily December 31, 1937. Resumed 
active operations and moved and 
one title. Reported March 20, 
19 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Homer City 

*Homer City State Bank 60-1544 
(Change in title and location of Ros- 
siter State Bank, Rossiter. Effective 
March 27, 1939) 

Rossiter 

*Rossiter State Bank 
(Changed title and location to Homer 
City Pa Bank, Homer City, March 

9) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Bamberg 

*Bamberg Cash Depository - 
(Capital $2,500, Surplus $250.00. T. F. 
Murphy, President and Cashier. Opened 
February 9, 1939. Took over local busi- 
ness of The South Carolina National 
Bank, Office of Charleston) 


TEXAS 
Chico 


*Chico State Bank - 
(Sold to First National Bank, Bridge- 
port, March 18, 1939) 

Hallsville 

*Hallsville State Bank 
(Purchased by First 
February 11, 1939) 

Leary 

*Guaranty State Bank 
(Absorbed by Guaranty Bond State 
Bank, Redwater, March 23, 1939) 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Branch of Seattle -98-12 
(Authorized February 28, Suc- 
ceeded Northwestern National Bank) 
Bellingham 
Northwestern National Bank.....98-12 
(Taken over by The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1939, which bank now 
operates a branch at Bellingham) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Belington 
*Belington Bank - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. D. M. 
Gainer, President, W. H. Coontz, 
Cashier. Chartered March 13, 1939. To 
open about May 1, 1939) 
Point Pleasant 
*Point Pleasant National Bank.. 
(Closed March 7, 1939) 


WISCONSIN 
Eden 
*Eden State Bank 


(Absorbed by First State Bank, Camp- 
bellsport, March 20, 1939, which bank 


State Bank, 


- 69-160 


now operates a Paying and Receiving 
Station at Eden) q 

Eden 

*First State Bank, Paying and Receiy- 
ing Station of Campbellsport ‘ 
(H. E. Woit, Manager, Succeeded Eden 
State Bank, March 20, 1939) 

Forestville 

*State Bank of Forestville 
(Closed March 8, 1939) 

Wauzeka 

*Bank of Wauzeka 79-718 
(Taken over by Peoples State Bank, 
Prairie du Chien, March 4, 1939, which 
bank now operates a Paying and Re-) 
ceiving Station at Wauzeka) 

Wauzeka 

*Peoples State Bank, Paying and Re 
ceiving Station of Prairie du Chien..,, 
(Approved March 6, 1939) 


79-527 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


FLORIDA 
Port St. Joe 
*tFlorida Bank at Port St. Joe. 


IOWA 
Thor 
*tHumboldt Trust & Savings Ban 
Office of Humboldt. 
Walter Simpson, in charge) 


MARYLAND 
Lonaconing 
*tLiberty Trust Company, Branch of 
Cumberland : 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Bailey 
* Lucama-Kenly Bank, Teller’s Windo 
Branch of Lucama. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Irene 
* Security State Bank, Branch of Wa- 
konda. (Reported April 6, 1939) 


TENNESSEE 
Cowan 
*+Bank of Cowan, Branch of Winchester 


WASHINGTON 
Spokane 
*+Spokane Mutual Savings Bank. 
(F. M. Shields, correspondent) 


WISCONSIN 
Forestville ; 
* Community State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Algoma. 
(Approved March 13, 1939) 


FDIC Changes 


Since First 1939 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


COLORADO 
Cortez—The Citizens State Bank....Ad 


ILLINOIS 
Payson—State Street Bank of Payse 


IOWA , 
Dow—Ute State Bank, Office of Ute. 


KENTUCKY 
Munfordville—The National 
Mundfordville 


MISSOURI 
Dora—Bank of Dora 


NEW YORK 
New York—East River Savings Bank 
Branches Ad 


OKLAHOMA 
Chickasha—The Citizens Farmers N@ 
tional Bank 
Chickasha—The First National Bank 
Chickasha A 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wessington Springs—Farmers & Mé@ 
chants Bank A 


TEXAS 
Hallisville—Hallisville State Bank. Dele 
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